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MAN AND HIS SYMBOL 
Bryng Bryngelson 


NEWSPAPER editor in this coun- 
A try was visited by Mr. Glub who 
claimed to be a reporter for the Venus 
Star, published on the Planet Venus. He 
said he had been sent to the Earth by 
his paper to report on customs and 
conditions here. A carbon copy of his 
first dispatches to his paper were left 
here, and he said that any part of them 
might be used. 


I quote from Mr. Glub’s observations. 


“The Earth, Nov. 20. What struck 
me first on my arrival on this planet 
was the interminable din of human 
voices. It appears that the periods of 
silence and meditation required by our 
Venus laws are wholly unknown here. 
The people of the Earth talk all the 
time. 

They have great halls and _ public 
squares given over almost exclusively to 
talk. Men and women stand up in these 
halls and squares and utter endless tor- 
rents of talk. Other men and women 
gather in these places to hear the talk 
and afterwards they talk about the talk 
they have heard. 


On several occasions, however, I have 
observed in the public squares men and 
women talking when no one seemed to 
be listening. On inquiring into this 


Mr. Bryngelson (Ph.D., Iowa, 1931) is Professor 
of Speech and Director of Speech Pathology at 
the University of Minnesota. This paper was 
presented at the 1951 convention of the Speech 
Association of America. 


curious situation, I was informed that 
they talk to hear themselves talk. To 
my question as to what they talked 
about, the invariable reply was nothing. 

When I asked what is nothing, I was 
told that it is talk. I am greatly con- 
fused. The subject of nothing has never 
seemed to be worthy of extensive talk, 
yet I am informed that on this planet 
there are innumerable persons who can 
talk for hours at a time about nothing. 

The public exercise of the voice seems 
to be deemed the most important of all 
things on earth. I am told that all the 
nations of this planet support through 
taxation of the people vast auditoriums 
in their capital cities known as senate 
or congressional chambers designed for 
no other purpose than the meeting to- 
gether of men and women considered 
gifted in talking. 

At these meetings, especially in this 
region known as the United States, they 
may talk among themselves for weeks 
and months. They occasionally pass 
laws, but I’m informed that no law may 
pass unless there is first much talk about 
it, no matter how desirable the law may 
be. A singular feature of these meetings 
is that men and women are paid salaries 
by the people for talking, though I am 
assured that most of them would gladly 
talk without compensation rather than 
not talk at all. 

The extraordinary propensity and the 
inordinate desire for talking of the in- 
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habitants of the United States is mani- 
fested in gatherings of the people in 
organizations, clubs, societies, con- 
ventions, and at great feasts. Speeches 
are made here in the manner of those 
in public halls and squares. 

Radio is given over largely to talk, 
instead of as on Venus to gentle music 
only, and talk continues day and night 
with none of the intervals of soothing 
silence known to us on Venus. Many 
men and women are paid money to talk 
on the radio, such is the insatiable crav- 
ing of these people for talk. Occasionally 
the talk on the radio is interrupted by 
hoarse shoutings of men and women ut- 
tering weird sounds that pass here for 
song, and by clamorous noises that 
people accept as music. Then the talk 
resumes where it left off. 

They have another strange practice 
here of assembling vast quantities of the 
talk that is uttered in various places 
and publishing it in their newspapers 
and even in books. I am informed that 
if in that form it is not generally read 
it is only because the people are too 
busy talking to do much reading.” Here 
endeth Mr. Glub’s dispatch. 

There may still be a few of us left 
whose abnormal vanity and extreme 
self-consciousness drive us to the public 
platform to open up our pores and 
shake down our bangs, run off at the 
mouth as we clout the table; engaging 
in “the art of making deep rumblings 
of the chest appear as important mes- 
sages from the brain.” In private con- 
versation it doesn’t make such difference 
if one man doesn’t convince another. 
Under these conditions the other man 
may interject “Hell, that is the craziest 
nonsense I ever heard,” and then change 
the subject and buy another drink. 

If one looks at our talking world 
through the eyes of the physicist one 
can gain some measure of insight as to 


the why of the amount of articulated 
breath that flows through our oral and 
nasal apertures. 

Many years ago it was discovered that 
a horse can pull with a force of 625 
pounds going at a speed of 6 miles per 


hour. Ever since then engineers have > 


measured power in horse power, watts, 
and kilowatts. A kilowatt equals 1000 
watts and is 1.34 horsepower. 

The most common sound that car- 
ries power is speech. Sound waves emit- 
ting out of our mouths, capable of af- 
fecting the ear in the average human 
being, is so very small, .o00,000,134 H.P. 

. OF .00OO1 Watt. 

The combined power of ordinary 
talking from the mouths of five million 
folk is equivalent to the power of a 50 
watt incandescent light. In their whis- 
perings it would be 1-10 thousandths as 
much power or .000,000,000.01 H.P. 

These facts should impress one with 
the ease of talking. From the physical 
point of view one would never tire from 
talking. Indeed talking is not only the 
most common, but one of the easiest 
behaviors of man. 

Mindful of this ease one might shud- 
der at the effects of such amounts of talk, 
which does so easily pour forth. We 
might not need to become too frightened 
were it not for the fact that we hear 
what we say quite as easily as we say it. 

The human ear is extremely sensitive 
to sound. The audible threshold of the 
ear has an average value of .15 ciphers 
1 watt or .17 zeros 1 H.P. This means 
that in most of us there is an acute 
audition of what rolls out of the mouth 
—resulting in a re-stimulation of more 
talk and until one is able to develop 
conscious checks and balances we find 
ourselves actively engaged in the process 
referred to in Mr. Glub’s pronounce- 
ments. 

Irving once said that “man’s tongue 
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is the only edged tool that grows sharper 
with constant use.” Do we not have to- 
day a preponderance of people who by 
words incite hatred and _ suspicion? 
Their mouthings are like cancer attack- 
ing our vital organs. This oozing poison 
is poured forth so frequently in our 
culture that it appears necessary to 
shut it off periodically and demand 
silence, for the enemy is listening. This 
happens every quarter century—at what 
price human blood! One need but read 
Bernstein’s “the Politics of Murder” and 
Bruce Catton’s “The War Lords in 
Washington” to realize how these ver- 
mined talking primates have dotted the 
national and international scene. There 
is little evidence of the thought of a 
communal life or a non-war world in 
the minds of the symbols we by our own 
vote have placed at the head of our 
government. 


To the question “Is there no end to 
this dynamic process of deceit, vanity, 
and fear so apparent in Homo sapiens?” 
one can say “no” and develop quite a 
logical formulation of the futility of 
life itself. “You can’t change human 
nature” is the common note. Whether 
he be a pessimist or an optimist in this 
ever surging, belching, and seething pro- 
gram of human events, it matters not— 
he is able by his rationalizations to face 
either sulkily or happily whatever doom 
may befall him. But if one answers 
“yes,” one’s hopes must thereby give at 
least some sanction to the never dying 
embers in the human spirit that smoul- 
der ‘neath our skin. For underneath 
our shells, masks, ruses, or verbal and 
muscular facades lie untold potentials 
for saner living than this talking world 
has yet realized. 

Like most public servants who have 
expressed their conviction as to the 
media through which our longings for 
a more adequate citizenry can best be 


consummated I like it to be education. 
It might be that our cherished discipline 
which we call speech, has the op- 
portunity to play at least a minor role 
in educating young energized and strug- 
gling talking primates to some reali- 
zation of what goes on in the behavior 
of man in terms of cause and effect re- 
lations, before, during, and after talk- 
ing. Keep ever mindful that this is a 
world of people. They are the most 
important instruments with which we 
have to deal. It is all too easy for us to 
attribute the faults of so-called “civili- 
zation” to what are the symbols of man’s 
handiwork: laws, institutions, govern- 
ments, foreign and domestic policies. 
These are man-made, and if one wants 
a change in the symbols one should 
direct one’s attention to the producer 
of the symbols. 


In the building of such institutions 
and systems that we are at present prone 
to direct our talk critically, one ques- 
tions whether man, himself, has changed 
in any basic and fundamental way or 
in any adequate direction. The ever 
recurring global bloodletting catastro- 
phies seem to point to the contrary. 
Until man, the talking primate, is more 
adequately organized in his basic drives, 
attitudes, and wants, solidly built and 
sanely fostered governments and social 
institutions will never be anything 
other than fantastic unrealities. Mark- 
ham said: 

We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making, if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 


Since the inception of this Speech 
Association of America, and up until 
recently, most of us were busily and 
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sincerely engaged in training “Speakers” 
—America’s future We did 
well, well indeed, in plastering 
walls of techniques about the human 
Our quite 
easily how to gesture, to stand straight 


citizens. 
very 
frame. students learned 
or stooped, depending on the wanted 
effect, to move about in order to gain 
less monotony for the listeners, to use 
the voice with modulation and frontal 
resonance synchronized with eye con- 
tact. Students were told that no matter 
the length of the so-called “speech” 
there must be subject matter—i.e. some- 
thing must be talked about, ranging 
from “my most thrilling hobby or ex- 
perience” to “my convictions on the 
World Court” or the United Nations. 
This talk must be couched or masked in 
a three-fold outline consisting of an 
introduction, body, and conclusion. But 


happily no such performance could 
escape the valuable criticisms of the 
instructor—why else was he in_ the 


classroom? He, too, had had thrilling 
experiences, and he had read about the 
United Nations. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he had read too many speech books 
—for he was thereby pledged to point 
the way for more. action, more thought, 
less nervousness and random move- 
ments, and for sure, relaxation and eye 
contact. To be an “effective” speaker 
the books say one has to sharpen the 
tool that grinds the audience—“Keep 
‘em awake, convince them or you fail 
in this course.” 

There are on the market today a few 
smart advertisers of the art of influenc- 
ing people through “effective” speaking. 
Much of the connivance, trickery, and 
deceit utilized by these artists and sold 
to the American people could well have 
been copied from speech teachers of the 
old school. My only envy is that I have 
never been able to compete economi- 
cally with these who 


experts play 


upon the gullibility of the American 
public. Foolishly I have always followed 
the policy of living within my income 
even though I have had to 
money with which to do it. 


borrow 


I can well appreciate what James 
Winans said to our National Speech 
Association some years ago, “The funda- 
mental speech courses remind me of the 
proverbial mule—they have no pride 
He 
might have included courses in English 
composition in which theme writing is 


of ancestry nor hope of progeny.” 


required. 

And with these remarks we bury this 
unscientific approach to speech—along 
with the Cheshire Cat and the Headless 
Horseman who have finally been placed 
“at rest” by the clinically minded 
psychiatrists. 

In recent years a new emphasis has 
emerged. Speech is thought of as an 
intellectual process, a cortical exercise. 
Students are taught how to think, ana- 
lyze propositions, causes, and world im- 
portant issues. rhetorical 


devices are used to perpetuate verbal 


Sanctioned 


facilities of expression. Persuasion seems 
the vogue. Certainly no 
would argue that these processes and 


to be one 
effects are not worth-while ends to be 
sought. If one is dealing with students 
who are emotionally mature, excitatory, 
and uninhibited, this approach has a 
valid and a very real place in speech 
education. 

know, early 
training and experience in speech edu- 


As many of you my 
cation qualified me as a bona fide mem- 
ber of the “old school.” The change 
that has taken place in my own think- 
ing relevant to speech may have been 
stimulated to some degree by a few ex- 
periences that have come my way. I 
wish to relate two or three of them. 

In the early twenties I was a member 
of a class at Yale University taught by 
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William Howard Taft. The title of the 
course was “International Law.” It 
could well have been labled “People in 
Quandries.” ‘Taft's discussions were sup- 
plemented by Sunday afternoon teas at 
his home, where the students were 
delightfully entertained by Mrs. Taft 
whose hobby it was to interview hobos 
in the city park. She told what she had 
learned about them. Here were tangled 
lives, frustrated egos, repressed ids, 
misevaluated experiences of both 
schooled and unschooled men—now 
lying hopelessly emotionally maimed— 
on park benches. Loneliness at its worst 
—yes, a “living death.” 

Needless to say, my sensitive pro- 
toplasmic composite was deeply im- 
pressed by what could be learned by 
listening symbolically to talking pri- 
mates—as Mrs. Taft had found interest- 
ing as a hobby. During the last quarter 
century I have gathered material from 
the lives of 2400 students through their 
autobiographies. These data would 
furnish any speech teacher food for 
thought. 

\ close friend of mine manifested his 
speech interest in a rather peculiar way. 
His hobby was that of taking down 
verbatim the speech patterns of several 
hundred women gathered in the living 
room of the home at which he lived. 
These weekly sessions were called “teas.” 
He did the transcribing over a period 
of three months. The listening was done 
through a heat register in the floor of 
the room above. Needless to say, he had 
material on so much paper that it 
would match an English department’s 
theme morgue. 

He spent his spare time analyzing the 
the content of this talking and came to 
the conclusion that not only was there 
more “hot air” that flowed out of the 
mouths of these Homo sapiens than 
flowed through the register, but that less 


J 


than one per cent of what was said 
could possibly have any meaning to 
make any significant difference to any- 
one. 

Who could these people be? Well, | 
can only conjecture that here was a 
fairly symbolic representation of our 
citizenry. For upon reading my friend’s 
data interpretatively one could see in 
humans the canine part that always 
seems to get out of order. This aspect 
of us, we keep telling ourselves, we 
should be a little above, but never are. 
We are no better than our basic 
goods and that I fear is still primi- 
tive. We are still pricked by jungle 
stuff, which is difficult for our cortex 
to decipher and adequately under- 
stand. This state has not come about 
by any mysterious happenstance, but 
the trouble is that we have all been 
conditioned in early life to escape notice 
of our monkey moorings. As Salters so 
aptly puts it, “There is nothing wrong 
with our ‘should’ department. It is the 
‘able to’ department that gets out of 
order.” King Solomon must have had 
this in mind when he said “All is vanity 
and vexation of the spirit.” 

As one reads on, my friend’s data 
seem to tell of those with unbearable 
“crosses” who find others a convenient 
receptacle for blame: of frustrated egos 
that needed verbal parading; of super © 
egos parentally indoctrinated into mis- 
understood prejudices; of lonesomeness 
that can so easily be vindicated in 
“social chatter”; of too many stop lights 
in the love life, resulting in speech pat- 
terns of rivalry, jealousy, and envy. 


In this group there must have been 
the villains with smiling faces, the pre- 
tending extrovert who was never as a 
child allowed to be impolite, to con- 
tradict or interrupt others; “ladies of 
the old school,” “chivalrous presidents 
of the D.A.R.,” “well brought up girls,” 
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the hangover legacied prudes of the 
Victorian era, ad infinitum. 

What I have said about the female 
I would say of my own sex. We are all 
in the same boat, rocking merrily along, 
steeped in our socially originated in- 
hibitions. Too many of us are “nice” 
and “‘good"’ people trying to sell our- 
selves as well-adjusted human beings. 
We fear change and the future, because 
we are glued to certainty. Yet in spite 
of our struggles to defend the status 
quo, life moves dynamically with notice- 
able alterations and uncertainties. 

This is not the time to suggest a 
specific “‘way out” for teachers of speech. 
I merely, out of all this, want to indicate 
a few general principles which may be 
helpful in the classroom. 

Your students, by and large, once you 
get to know them as symbols of their 
early conditioning, would want to be 
managed from the point of view of 
their inherent patterns. They would 
prefer not to be deceived by their ideals 
when you help them live more honestly 
with their conditioned nervous systems. 
They would see the folly of being in- 
hibited when you teach them that free- 
dom is the basic law in talking primates. 

Students can be taught that speech 
may adequately be looked upon as a 
symbolic formulation of an inner emo- 
tional state—rather than as a skill or a 
manipulative tool to be used as a 
smoke screen for innate human patterns 
of humility, confidence, and honesty. 
These patterns do exist in all of us. 
We need the courage to admit it and 
the daring to unravel them in the 
speech classroom. To see them unfold 
—a human artistry! You are not thereby 
changing human nature, but you are 
helping students change their adjust- 
ment to it. Plato said “Man can never 
be free.” If by that he meant completely 
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free, I'd agree. But [| am very certain 
that a modicum of freedom is much 
needed, and can be accomplished in all 
of us if we had a chance to be exposed 
or externalized in a free, uninhibited 
speech classroom where attention was 
given to the interpretative 
where students really got to know each 


symbol, 


other intimately, and where talking was 
listened to symbolically, where human 
beings had a chance to emotionally re- 
lease their unbuttoned spirit so as to be 
more adequately prepared to manage 
this ever increasingly complex world 
in the direction of a saner communal 
life. We could learn to trust a society 
made up of such talking people. For 
in this rejuvenating process we will have 
changed the producer—the talking pri- 
mate—to a person whose symbols paid 
realistic homage to his ancestral begin- 
nings. He should then be free for 
Speech because you have helped him be 
free from it. 

I do not want to mislead you into 
thinking I have uttered anything so 
very new. I have merely rephrased and 
emphasized what has been alluded to in 
three different eras in the history of 
our culture. 

A Greek said “Know Thyself.” 

A Latin said “He who can weigh his 
burden can bear it.” 

A Jew said “He who has a fear and 
learns why he has it, can deal with it.” 

A person of a different breed has been 
trying to say, “He who has conditional 
emotional inhibitions and learns how 
he got them—and can analyze them 
and then deliberately advertise them 
verbally and with gracious humor—is 
free from the bondage of his ‘tangled 
life,’ more adequately prepared to live, 
speak, and breathe in an atmosphere of 
controlled emotional excitation.” 
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SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


Eleanor Patmore Young 


HE lack of appreciation of Shake- 

speare among high school pupils 
seems to be a matter of concern among 
many educators of today. 

A brilliant senior, after reading through 
Macbeth for the first time, expressed his re- 
action frankly, saying, “I feel as if I had 
just driven through a big desert full of dust 
and cactus.” It is hardly exaggeration to say 
this boy voiced the prevailing sentiment among 
high school pupils wherever Shakespeare is 
taught in the traditional manner.1 


This prevailing sentiment leads one 
to believe that the traditional approach 
fails to meet the needs of twentieth cen- 
tury high school pupils. When they at- 
tempt to read the plays, these pupils lose 
their directions in a wilderness of Eliza- 
bethan phrases and doctrines. Conse- 
quently, they remain indifferent, or be- 
come antagonistic, and wonder why 
Shakespeare is considered great. 

A brief discussion of the evolution of 
this traditional method may help to 
show its inadequacy in the twentieth 
century. “The Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolatry,” as R. W. Babcock calls it,? 
leads in two directions, one to romanti- 
cism, the other to elocution. This re- 
port purports to deal first with the 
romantic school. Paul Robert Lieder 
says, “Coleridge was the scholar among 
the romantic poets.”’* He expounded his 
ideas with fervor in all fields of knowl- 
edge—in religion, in politics, and in art. 


Mrs. Young (M.A., Southern Illinois University) 
was formerly an instructor in the University 
School, Carbondale, Illinois. 

1 Ben Renz, “Teaching Shakespeare,” English 
Journal, XXXI (September, 1942), p. 56. 

2 Alfred C. Baugh, A Literary History of 
England (New York, 1948), p. 1156 n. 

8’Paul Robert Lieder, et al., eds. British 
ag and Poetry, 2 vols. (Boston, 1938), II, p. 
(B 


It was Coleridge who began to read into 
Shakespeare problems that were not 
there. Alfred C. Baugh declares: 

The lectures on Shakespeare in 1812 were 
attended by the world of fashion and were 
brilliantly successful. Coleridge, who owed a 
good deal to Lessing and other German critics, 
emphasized the philosophic aspect of Shake- 
speare, reading more into the subject than the 
text always warranted and neglecting the outer 
form for the sake of what he held to be the 
inner reality.* 


Other modern scholars, among them 
E. E. Stoll, blame Coleridge for infer- 
ring non-existent and difficult problems 
in Shakespeare’s plays.® 

One is not surprised to learn, then, 
that one hundred years ago the college 
classroom adopted this pseudo-intellec- 
tual attitude. It reached the high school 
through college entrance examinations. 

It was intended for the one or two per 
cent of high school pupils who went to 
college at a time when “financial status 
and not intellect was the basis for selec- 
tion.” It was not English intended for 
future citizens—housewives, farmers, 
secretaries, businessmen, teachers, min- 
isters, doctors, or lawyers—groups rep- 
resentative of the people who attend 
college today, and also representative of 
the people with whom Shakespeare hob- 
nobbed and for whom he wrote his 
plays. The common people were the 
people who made up his audience.* For 


4Baugh, A Literary History of England, 
. 1156. 

. 5E. E. Stoll, “Othello: An Historical and 
Comparative Study,” Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota (March, 1915). 

6In some respects, they are the people to 
whom he has belonged for over three centuries. 
One has only to visit backward communities, 
even, to hear unlearned men and women quot- 
ing Shakespeare in such daily expressions as: 
“Dead as a doornail” (Henry the Sixth, IV, x 
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one hundred years high school teachers 
have continued to approach Shakespeare 
pedantically. They have attempted to 
inspire in their students the awe and 
reverence of an outmoded period. E. 
H. Sauer says: 

In their classes Macbeth, or Julius Caesar, or 
even As You Like It, is approached, not as a 
drama intended to amuse, excite, and provoke, 
but as dogma and sacred belief. Students are 
frightened from the start. The plays of Shake- 
speare are linked in minds 


7 


museum, .. .‘ 


their with the 


The other source of the traditional 
approach to Shakespeare is the elocu- 
tion school that emphasized external 
and artificial graces of delivery, especial- 
ly of voice and gesture. The elocution 
school was at its height one hundred 
years ago. This artificiality was prac- 
ticed in the classroom, in the lecture 
hall, and on the stage. The writer re- 
members two of the great Shakespearean 
actors, Walter Hampden and Fritz Lie- 
ber, who exemplified in modified form 
the techniques of that earlier period. 
These actors created a feeling of awe, 
but they did not bring Shakespeare into 
intimate contact with the audience. Very 
recent books, them Actors on 
Acting, record the techniques of this 
early period, and from these books it is 
easy to see that the actor helped to play 
a part in the establishment of the tradi- 
tional approach.* 


among 


in’ 2 description of 


42-43); “All that glistens is not gold’” (Merchant 
of Venice, Il, vii, 65);“It was Greek to me” 
(Julius Caesar, I, ii, 110); “Our cake is dough on 
both sides” (Taming of the Shrew, I, i, 110); 
“As poor as Job” (Henry the Fourth, I, ii, 144- 
145); “Like a cat laps milk” (Tempest, Il, i, 
288); “More sinned against than sinning” (King 
Lear, Ill, ii, 59-60); “Tell the truth and shame 
the devil” (Henry the Fourth, Ill, i, 59); or 
“The worm will turn” (Henry the Sixth, HU, ii, 
17). Gilbert Cosulich has recorded these and 
many other familiar quotations in his book, 
Did Shakespeare Say That? 

7E. H. Sauer, “New Methods in Teaching 
Shakespeare,” Ohio Schools, XVII (April, 1940), 
». 163. 
8 Toby Cole and Helen Chinoy, Actors on 
Acting (New York, 1949). 
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the Shakespearean actor of this old 
school, Sauer says: 

The actor was deeply reverential, his voice 
was tremulous and frightening. It was his job 
to awe his audience into realizing that what 
went on on the stage . . . was a world peopled, 
not by ordinary men and women, but by minor 
gods and goddesses. Wasn't he reciting the lines 
of the greatest poet of all times? . . . What 
better manner, then, than the pompous, aca- 
demic, precise intonations and inflections, sug- 
gesting the Beethoven symphony or Wagner's 
Walkyrie.® 


Many educators and actors today con- 
demn this outmoded approach. Orson 
Welles, in his dramatic manner, says: 

And so... a pox on the sacrosanct approach 
to literature. “Bow your heads, children,” says 
the literary high priest in his classroom sanctu- 
ary. “We are approaching the great and holy. 
Let your voices be stilled and minds 
become reverent. You will not enjoy this, but 
it will be very good for you.”190 


your 


Some teachers combine the tradition- 
al with the scientfic approach to a study 
of Shakespeare. The students perform 
an autopsy upon his plays. They learn 
that he was a playwright of the six- 
teenth century and that he used a special 
kind of five-act structure. The first act 
was exposition; the second act started 
the action; the third act reached a crisis 
in the rising action; the fourth act be- 
gan untangling the plot; and the fifth 
act brought on the conclusion or catas- 
trophe. They learn that Shakespeare 
was a poet; that he used imaginative 
language; that he used many figures of 
speech; that he used metaphors and 
similes constantly. Often they count the 
various figures of speech. The teachers 
in these classrooms do not speak of the 
beauty or of the pleasure the plays 
offer. Their pupils do not learn that 
Shakespeare was a man whose plays 

9Sauer, “New Methods in Teaching Shake- 
speare,” loc. cit., p. 162. 

10 Orson Welles and Roger Hill, “On the 
Teaching of Shakespeare and Other Great Liter- 


ature,” English Journal, XXVIII (June, 1938), 
p. 467. 
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were written to be seen and to. be heard 
by men and women and children, many 
of whom could neither read nor write, 
but who were caught up by the zeal for 
the revival of learning. Their school 
was the stage; Shakespeare wrote for that 
stage. He was a common man of out- 
standing ability, who wrote plays peo- 
ple of London liked, and people still 
like, if given a fair chance. 

This desire to inspire appreciation of 
Shakespeare in the minds of boys and 
girls is timely. John Wilson writes: 

Since the end of the First World War, old 
ideas about Shakespeare have been revolution- 
ized in four directions: his career, the text of 
his plays, the conditions of their production up- 
on the stage, and the climate of opinion which 
he and his audience shared in common... . 


There is the same story with all of them: one 
of progress and enlightenment.11 


The twentieth century is trying to re- 
capture what the scholars today consider 
is the original Shakespeare. However, 
some of the modern scholars regret that 
Shakespeare, who wrote his plays for 
the common man, did not devote more 
time to the consideration of the woes 
of the common man. This attitude leads 
one to believe that literary critics, and 
even newspaper men, between the two 
World Wars were alarmed at the resig- 
nation and contempt of life’? that seem- 
ed to be leading society on “The Road 
to Nowhere,’** and were wishing for a 
Shakespeare who could again give to the 
look. Since Shake- 
speare’s day, character portrayal has 


world a forward 


sunk to the level of naturalism, which 
often emphasizes brute strength and 
cunning. Concerning this modern real- 


11 John Dover Wilson, “New Ideas and Dis- 
coveries about Shakespeare,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, 23 (October, 1947), P- 537. . 

12 Frank L. Lucas, Tragedy in Relation to 
ee “Poetics” (New York, 1928), Chapter 
V. 

18 Norman Foerster, 
Prose (Boston, 1925), p. 


American Poetry and 


1157. 


istic outlook, Joseph Wood Krutch de- 
clares: 


The tendency to lay the scene of tragedy at 
the court is not the result of arbitrary con- 
vention but of the fact that the tragic writers 
believed easily in greatness just as we believe 
in meanness. To Shakespeare, robes and crowns 
and jewels are the garments most appropriate 
to man because they are the fitting outward 
manifestations of his inward majesty, but to 
us they seem absurd because the man who 
bears them has, in our estimation, so pitifully 
shrunk.14 


Since World War II, not only men 
of letters, but also scientists have begun 
to speak once more of “permanent 
values,” “eternal values.” The desire 
for these values has awakened the world 
to the fact that for more than a century 
writers have been increasingly concern- 
ed with the changing and relative, rath- 
er than with the permanent and con- 
stant elements in life. 


The twentieth century liberal arts of- 
fer no better road to “permanent 
values” than the one that returns to 
Shakespeare and his philosophy that the 
good elements in life are enduring and 
constructive, while the evil ones must, 
by their own nature, reform themselves 
or perish. There seems no better meth- 
od of return than the planting in the 
minds of boys and girls of those ideas 
that have received memorable expres- 
sion in Shakespeare’s imaginative liter- 
ature, 

_ Shakespeare has something to offer 
youth that is superior, from two specific 
angles, to the contributions which mod- 
ern literature makes. First, realistic lit- 
erature uses abstract, plain, prosaic dic- 
tion, while Shakespeare’s language con- 
tains lyric beauty from all the characters 
in their turn—even the sordid and vil- 
lainous. What modern creation, shorn 


14 Joseph Wood Krutch, The Modern Temper 
(New York, 1893), p. 133- 

15 Foerster, American Poetry and Prose, p. 
1162. 
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of idealism and left with nothing but 
primitive and _ individualistic 
cies, can compare to Caliban, 
Abhorred slave, 

Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of ill! 


tenden- 


Yet Shakespeare lets Caliban speak in 

poetry that expresses wistful yearning. 

The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and 
hurt not. 

Sometime a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, . . . in dreaming 

The clouds methought would open, and show 
riches 

Ready to drop upon me; that when I waked, 

I cried to dream again.16 


In the second place, no one in any 
age has ever approached Shakespeare’s 
genius in the creation of people who 
are humorous, pathetic, tender, cruel, 
profound, shallow, or any mixture of 
these characteristics that boys and girls 
see daily in the people they meet. There 
seems no better way to develop good 
personality traits in high school pupils 
than by contact with Shakespeare’s cre- 
ations “who hold the mirror up to na- 
ture,” for human nature remains the 
same today as it was in Shakespeare’s 
day. However, Shakespeare, unlike 
modern dramatists, does not permit his 
characters to wallow in the mire of 
confusion, for he never loses sight of the 
spiritual. Throughout his plays there is 
a fusion of two values, the material and 
the spiritual; and the spiritual survives 
all odds. 

The writer does not attempt to con- 
vey the idea that Shakespeare’s philoso- 
phy immediately intrudes itself upon 
the consciousness of boys and girls. The 
first approach to appreciation is by way 
of the fun and vigor in the plays them- 
selves. This philosophy is not even ex- 
plicit in the comedies, but Shakespeare, 
who had keen eyes for all types and 


16 The Tempest, Ill, ii, 143-152. 
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individuals in the world—all the seven 

ages of man, the dignity and pomp of 

kings, the simplicity of clowns, the 

bluffness of soldiers, the vileness of vil- 

lains and the innocence of youth—gives 

individual form and voice to this phi- 

losophy. He creates a Portia, who says: 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above the sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings: 

It is an attribute to God himself.17 

He creates a Prospero who says: 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to 
the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason ‘gainst my fury do I 
take part. The rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance.18 


“Should Shakespeare Be Taught in 
High School?” was the subject of a dis- 
cussion by a class of high school pupils 
at University School, Carbondale, Iili- 
nois. The concensus seemed to be that 
Shakespeare should not be taught as he 
is taught in the majority of high schools 
today. Members of the class included 
boys and girls from sophomore to senior 
levels. The following direct quotations 
from this reflect the reac 
tions of many pupils in the average high 
school: “Why waste time on that stuff?” 
“Shakespeare is too high brow for me.” 
“After I looked for similes. and meta- 
phors, I wasn’t interested in the story.” 


discussion 


No group could have formed a more 
hostile audience than these eighteen 
pupils when the first Shakespearean 
unit was presented. They disliked the 
tragedies because they were stuffy; they 


17 The Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 184-194. 

18 The Tempest, V, i, 24-28. 

19 This remark came from a junior boy who, 
the following year, was chosen a member of 
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disliked the comedies because they did 
not make sense. For the first assign- 
ment in the unit, the instructor asked 
each pupil to discuss his favorite radio 
comedian and to relate a specific inci- 
dent that he thought funny—from Fred 
Allen, Fibber McGee and Molly, Jack 
Benny, Edgar Bergen, or Bob Hope. 
The class period was one of hilarity. 
The instructor then asked the pupils if 
the episodes they had related make 
sense. The answer was “No; they are 
not meant to make sense; they are just 
for fun.” The next question concerned 
the audience: “Who listens to these 
radio comedians?”’ The class said every- 
body listens, from the best educated peo- 
ple down to young children. The teacher 
then drew analogies between Shake- 
speare’s jokes “that do not make sense” 
and the jokes of modern radio come- 
dians; between Shakespeare’s audience 
and the modern radio audience. For 
partial proof the teacher presented this 
chart from the latest research on Shake- 
speare’s audience:*° 


Gentry, professional men and officials 6.3% 


Dealers and retailers 19.3% 
Craftsmen 52.0% 
Laborers, carriers, etc. 15.0% 
Servants and miscellaneous 7-4% 


The pupils were able to see that Shake- 
speare has something in his plays that 
everyone likes. But not everyone likes 
thing. That 
makes him superior to modern play- 


the same characteristic 


wrights. 


By degrees members of the class be- 
gan to relax until they were ready to 
meet Shakespeare on their own level 
of appreciation through the “Pyramus- 
Thisbe” scene from Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. This scene is particularly suit- 


the all-star state-play cast for his performance 
of Prospero in The Tempest. 

20 Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare's 
(New York, 1941), P. 54. 


Audience 


able for a beginning of appreciation, 
for in the artisans the pupils recognize 
specific examples of the group that 
comprised the bulk of Shakespeare’s au- 
dience. This first arrangement from 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream gave each 
member of the class a part. Before the 
pupils read the manuscripts, the teach- 
er told the story, reviewed the plot 
enough to include the “interlude,” but 
purposely merely hinted at omitted 
plots. Soon, however, the pupils began 
asking questions until the whole play 
had been reviewed. The next day amid 
roars of laughter the pupils read the 
parts. Some of them said they did not 
believe it was Shakespeare—it certainly 
did not sound like him. One girl check- 
ed out a copy of the play and read the 
original version as a sort of “doubting 
Thomas” gesture. Inhibitions having 
been broken down, the class thoroughly 
enjoyed working on the play which they 
presented in an assembly program and 
later presented for a dramatic festival. 
The following spring the class gave an 
arrangement of The Tempest for a state 
dramatics contest which the Illinois 
State High School Association sponsors 
each year. The play was one among 
twelve from the entire state that ad- 
vanced to the finals which were held at 
the University of Illinois. 


As a result of recent experiments with 
pupils who were either prejudiced or 
indifferent, the writer has come to be- 
lieve that the dramatic approach to ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare should super- 
sede the traditional approach. Was not 
the dramatic approach Shakespeare’s ap- 
proach? 


This approach is sanctioned by out- 
standing scholars and teachers today. 
Ida A. Jewitt says, “Since the plays were 
written to be acted, the most obvious 
way of increasing understanding and en- 
joyment of them is to see them well act- 
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ed or to act them.”*' Roger Hill, head- 
master of the Todd School, Woodstock, 
Illinois, says, “Don’t read Shakespeare’s 
plays. Act them. Enjoy them!” Reacting 
to the same stimulus, Clyde F. Lytle con- 
ducted a series of experiments to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of stage presenta- 
tions as a supplement to formal instruc- 
tion in Shakespeare in junior high 
school.2? Performances of As You Like 
It and of Julius Ceasar were presented 
by a teachers’ 
college players to 1,825 ninth-grade pu- 


group of well-trained 
pils who were unprepared by any class- 
room reading, discussion, or study of the 
plot structure, character analysis, poetic 
diction, or language pecularities. Test- 
ing results showed that by witnessing 
one performance the pupils acquired at 
least fifty per cent of the knowledge 
which superior teachers adjudged desir- 
able outcomes of the six-weeks’ study in 
the classroom. 

The majority of high school teachers 
today use the traditional approach to 
the study of Shakespeare, and the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the pupils is a 

21Le Roy Phillips and Mary Crawford, 
Shakespeare for Today (New York, 1940), p. viii. 

22C. F. Lytle, “Learning through Acting,” 


English Journal, XXXII (February, 1943), pp. 
86-88. 
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deep-rooted prejudice against this great- 
est of all dramatists. These facts lead to 
the conclusion that the traditional ap- 
proach fails to meet the needs of twen- 
tieth-century boys and girls. However, 
the plays themselves do meet the needs, 
even of junior high school pupils. This 
belief stems from personal experience 
with high school groups. During experi- 
ments which were conducted over a 
period of five years, students changed 
their attitudes from indifference to en- 
thusiastic acceptance of Shakespeare's 
plays. From their first period of enjoy- 
came the make 


ment inspiration to 


forty-minute adaptations for use in 
assembly programs, and in drama clubs, 
festivals, and contests. The pupils them- 
selves asked for such adaptations. A 
review of these experiments points to 
one conclusion: the usual student pre- 
judice against Shakespeare can be elimi 
nated if the instructor attempts to sug: 
gest, not the greatness of Shakespeare, 
but the fun and vitality in his plays. 
Pupils then show increased enthusiasm, 
not only for Shakespeare, but also for 
fine literature in general; they develop 
a capacity to think and to give accurate 
and critical evaluations which will give 
life-long satisfactions. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS FOR THE 
SECONDARY SPEECH COURSE 


John T. 


VERY speech teacher has his 
EF, own ideas about the kinds of ac- 
tivities which should be emphasized in 
the basic course in high school and 
junior college. Although this has re- 
sulted in a wide difference of opinion 
about course content, it presents no 
serious obstacle to a clear view of the 
fundamental objectives of speech train- 
ing at this level. At present there is 
no conclusive evidence in the profes- 
sional literature indicating whether the 
basic course should be of the “omnibus” 
or “public speaking” variety, or a com- 
bination of both.t However, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the skills empha- 
sized in both these methods deserve 
some consideration in the beginning 
course in speech. Both types of methods 
are concerned with adjustment to the 
speech situation, and both are aimed at 
developing greater proficiency in com- 
municative effectiveness. 


And although it is not yet known just 
what educational significance may be 
attached to the emotional aspects of 
the speech situation, nor what the “do- 
main” of speaker-effectiveness is, it has 
been demonstrated that speech and 
personality bear more than a chance 
relationship to each other,? and that 
even untrained listeners agree on what 


Mr. Auston (Ph.D., Denver, 1950) is Assistant 
Professor of Written and Spoken English at 
Michigan State College. 

1 Howard Gilkinson, Outlines of Research in 
General Speech (Minneapolis, 1943). 

2 Howard Gilkinson and Franklin H. Knower, 
“A Study of Standardized Personality Tests and 
Skill in Speech,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 32 (1941) pp. 161-175. 
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constitutes effective oral communica- 
tion.® 

Thus, whether we feel that the begin- 
ning speaker must be exposed to a vari- 
ety of speech activities, or that he must 
concentrate on “public speaking,” each 
of us should be concerned with both 
adjustment and communicative ability. 
It is to this end that the present article 
is directed with a brief description of 
teaching materials which facilitate the 
teaching of speech, regardless of course 
content, at the secondary level. 

Some of the problems with which 
many speech teachers wrestle are those 
connected with the opening speech and 
the subsequent exercises on gesture and 
voice. A convenient sequence involves 
an opening speech which may be an- 
nounced as an ungraded project, one 
minute in length, on a topic describing 
a simple operation such as “how to 
wind a watch,” or “how to put on lip- 
stick,” etc. This may be followed by a 
second speech in which the student is 
asked to describe, with bodily action, 
an exciting personal experience such as 
an automobile accident or a winning 
play in a football game. The third 
speech might be an exercise on vocal 
animation and can be of the “com- 
plaint” or “gripe” variety in which the 
pupil registers any dissatisfaction he 
may have experienced over such “‘in- 
justices” as “grading practices” or “seat- 
ing policies at the basketball games,” 
etc. If these early speeches are held to a 


3 Alan H. Monroe, “Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Public Speech in a Beginning Course,” 
Bulletin of Purdue University, 37, Studies in 
Higher Education, 39 (September, 1936). 








minimum of two to three minutes, dur- 
ing which time the student strives to 
completely exhaust the subject, they 
will lay the groundwork for the develop- 
ment of more 


elaborate ideas while 


adjustment gradually takes place. 

The advantages of such a sequence 
are that it offers an opportunity for the 
student to: 1. familiarize himself with 
the audience situation without “grad- 
ing pressures” in the first project; 2. 
incorporate natural gesture-communica- 
tion into his speaking in the second 
projects; and g. discover the possibilities 
inherent in vocal animation and _ vari- 
ety during the third project. 

Many teachers have difficulty teaching 
the outlining of a simple one-point 
speech, and even greater difficulty in 
erading these outlines and in making 
them useful to the student. If the six 
specific factors of the one-point speech 
to convince as developed by Monroe‘ 
are used as a guide and followed up 
directly with an ungraded “trial run” 
in which the student reads only the 
“general statement” and the “factual 
illustration” before the class, the job 
of perfecting the outlines and teaching 
closely-knit organization of ideas can 
be greatly simplified. This allows for 
class criticism of the organization of 
material, makes the other students con- 
scious of the relationships between the 
various forms of logical support, and 
takes none of the “fire” out of the whole 
speech when it is later delivered as a 
graded project. 

A problem of equal importance to 
the speech teacher is that of getting 
away from the stereotyped Reader’s 
Digest type of speech. If the above gen- 
eral rules are applied to the one-point 
speech, and if the teacher also stresses 


4Id., Principles of Speech (New York, 1951), 
p. 111. 
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the importance of basing only on per- 
sonal experience, then the gathering of 
testimony, statistics, and specific  in- 
stances on sucha _ topic as “school spirit” 
may be accomplished by 
expedient 


principal, 


the simple 
the coach, the 
of the student 
Even at the senior college 


of consulting 
the president 
body, etc. 
level, the student has considerable diff- 
culty doing justice to such a topic as 
“how to fill a pipe’’ or “how to tie a 
Windsor knot”; for him to attempt a 
three to five minute discussion of the 
United Nations is beyond his capacity 
for organization and his plane of 
achievement in the beginning course 
during the first few weeks of training. 

A speaker learns a great deal by ex: 
ample, and it does not seem too much 
to ask the beginning speech student to 
become more acutely aware of the fac 
tors and techniques which seem to make 
the difference between effective and in- 
effective public speeches. To make this 
possible, as well as easy for the teacher 
to evaluate, an outside speech report 
which contains a few simple questions 
pertinent to the public speaking situa: 
tion which the student may meet out 
side of class, is ideal. At least three 
such reports have proved quite useful: 
the convocation-lecture report based on 
sermons and occasional addresses; the 
technical lecture report based on in 
formative talks by specialists who visit 
the school; and the radio report based 
on radio speeches. All of these may be 
tied in with both the student’s training 
program in speech and listening acuity, 
and his vocational interests. 


Many students have difficulty under 
standing the importance of what psy 
chologists call the primary human mo 
tives, the basic appeals, the elements 
of imagery and attention, all of which 
are of demonstrated importance in effec 
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tive public speaking.® A convenient sup- 
plementary device for facilitating pupil 
understanding appears in the analysis 
of advertisements which can be pre- 
sented as a simple form which the stu- 
dent is asked to complete and return 
in conjunction with the speech to im- 
press. The student selects five or six ad- 
vertisements from magazines, and with 
the definitions of the elements of imag- 
ery, attention, and basic appeals before 
him, proceeds to “diagnose” the make- 
up of each advertisement. This activity 
helps crystallize class discussion and 
student understanding of some of the 
basic factors of style. 


Every student likes to have some indi- 
cation of the degree of improvement he 
has achieved in speech training aside 
from instructor-ratings in the form of 
grades. Several highly accurate gauges 
of speaker-effectiveness have been devel- 
oped in the form of speech rating sheets 
which have been widely standardized 
and which have been demonstrated to 
have accuracy even with untrained audi- 
ences.© These rating sheets may be used 
at the beginning and close of the course 
and turned over to the student after 
they have been filled out objectively and 
candidly by the members of the class. 
These rating sheets are easy to read and 
interpret. It is interesting to note the 
enthusiasm with which the students 
analyze the results of these audience rat- 
ings and plot profiles of communicative 
effectiveness, particularly if the sheets 
are introduced to the pupil with the 
reminder that they in no way effect his 
grades. 

The teacher who stresses other activ- 
ities than those of formal public speak- 


5 Jon Eisenson, The Psychology of Speech 
(New York, 1938), pp. 249-259. 

®For one of the more systematically de- 
veloped rating sheets, see Monroe, “Measuring 
the Effectiveness of Public Speech in a Be- 
ginning Course,” Joc. cit. 


ing will find truly valuable assistance in 
the Artists, Speech Records in which 
some of our outstanding actors have 
recorded readings of famous passages 
from the world’s great literature.’ These 
may be used as models for the de- 
velopment of more aggressive or sub- 
missive speech characteristics and hab- 
its, dependent upon the _ individual 
needs of the student. In using these they 
should be coupled with any one of the 
many personal-social adjustment inven- 
tories now available such as the Miller- 
Murray Personal Social Adjustment In- 
ventory,® or the Gilkinson PRCS inven- 
tory.° On the basis of inventory scores 
yielded by these pencil and paper tests 
the student who reveals marked intro- 
vertive tendencies may benefit from the 
practice (following a model on record), 
of Antony’s speech as presented by 
Barrymore. The student whose inven- 
tory score reveals extrovertive ten- 
dencies may strive to modify his “speech 
personality” through the studied prac- 
tice of Clarence Darrow’s “Appeal for 
Mercy.” 

Hand in hand with the inventories 
of adjustment and the exercises which 
go with them based on artist speech 
records, are the structured speech case 
histories of the speech experiences of 
normals. Several years ago in student 
teaching the writer had considerable 
success with a ten-question speech case 
history for normals based on the struc- 
tured biographies of Murray and 
others.1° This ten-question affair was 
employed with high school seniors as 
the subjects, and took only a few min- 

7 For a ready reference to some of the more 
accessible records, consult Elwood Murray, The 
Speech Personality (New York, 1937), pp. 377 . 

8 Available through the University of Den- 
ver Bookstore. 

® Howard Gilkinson, “Social Fears as Re- 
ported by Students in College Speech Classes,” 
Speach Monographs, 9 (1942), pp. 141-160. 

- Murray, The Speech Personality, pp. 279- 
379. 
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utes to administer, examine, and inter- 
pret later on. Thorn and Bryngleson 
have demonstrated, however, that the 
structured or unstructured speech case 
histories are of equal value, and so it 
is not necessary to develop a series of 
questions, but only to ask the student to 
trace the highlights of his speech experi- 
ences.?* 


The problem of students failing to 
have projects ready when scheduled, 
hence leaving the teacher “flat” with 
nothing to do, may be circumvented by 
announcing early in the semester or 
term that any spare time left over dur- 
ing regularly scheduled speaking periods 
will be devoted to impromptu speaking. 
Additional “tonus” in motivation is 
added if the teacher asks each student 
to file with him an extremely simple 
topic such as “the advantages of taking 
a walk for recreation.”” When the “spare 
time” period occurs the teacher calls 
the student to the platform and asks 
anyone in random for his 
topic. Without further notice the stu- 
dent then the impromptu 
speech. This activity provides useful 
training for “thinking on the feet” and 
also goes a long way toward solving 
the problem of what to do with an en- 


class at 


attempts 


tire period when no one is prepared 
for the regular assignment. 


Finally, the specific number of speech 


11 Katherine F. Thorn and Bryng Bryngelson, 
“An Analytical Study of the Social and Speech 
Adjustments of Good and Poor Speakers by 
Means of the Autobiographic Method.” [bid., 


12 (1945), pp. 61-73. 


projects to be completed (having been 
thought out by the teacher in advance) 
may be set down on a program of assign- 
ments which can easily be duplicated 
and distributed to the students on the 
opening day of the term so that they, 
as well as the teacher, will know where 
they are going. This program of assign- 
ments can and should be quite specific 
and contain the dates of class meetings 
for the entire term, a statement of the 
activities which will take place on each 
day, the reading assignments, when the 
written and oral assignments are due, 
the due dates on outside speech reports, 
analyses of advertisements, as well as a 
list of sample topics suggested by the 
teacher as examples of the subjects 
which may be used by the student for 
each assignment. 

The modern speech training program 
is playing an increasingly responsible 
role in present-day secondary education. 
The methods employed by the secon- 
dary teacher have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, vital to determining the 
place which speech education occupies 
at all levels of the educational process. 
The writer makes no special brief or 
claim for originality in the above meth- 
ods. They are simply summarized here 
in the hope that they may be helpful 
to secondary speech teachers everywhere 
who recognize that probably their great- 
est single professional contribution is 
to reduce the number of times young 
people are made unhappy in the count- 
less life situations which they encounter 
involving oral communication. 
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A CLASS PROJECT IN COMMUNICATION 


James H. Platt and 


OMMUNICATION is_ considera- 
C bly more than the transmission of 
ideas from one person to another. It is 
a social act, involving at least two peo- 
ple, characterized by the sharing of 
ideas, experiences, and feelings. So 
often, in the traditional style, we speak 
of communication “adapted to the audi- 
ence,” “effective communication,” or 
“communication skills.” In essence, we 
seem to be saying that communication 
is something which is prepared for 
somebody, to obtain the communicator’s 
predetermined desires, by means of skill- 
ful manipulation of words and symbols. 
Such a position seems somewhat super- 
ficial. In the first place, the human 
factor is the sine qua non of the sharing 
of ideas, feelings, and experiences. It 
seems difficult for most of us to divorce 
our ideas, feelings, and experiences from 
the other fellow as a person. In the 
second place, there is likely to be little, 
if any, sharing of ideas, feelings, and ex- 
periences unless rapport or good human 
relations exist between the communica- 
tor and his audience. 


When we follow this reasoning to its 
logical conclusion, we find that group 
ideas against group ideas set group feel- 
ings and attitudes and pave the way for 
prejudice and discrimination. We find, 
too, that personal human relations be- 
come strained and unsatisfactory, and 
unhappy human associations result. The 
superficiality of the traditional com- 


Mr. Platt (M.A., Iowa, 1946) is an Assistant 
Professor of Written and Spoken English and 
Director of the Speech Improvement Service at 
Michigan State College. Mr. Jenkins (Ed.D:, 
Michigan State, 1951) is an Instructor in 
Written and Spoken English at Michigan State 
College. 


Russell L. Jenkins 


munication skills training is shown at 
this point. —The communicator has not 
taken into account individuality of his 
audience member. Who is he? What are 
his behavior practices? What are his 
needs? Why does he respond or behave 
as he does? Or, and possibly more im- 
portant for the development and adjust- 
ment of the individual in social (com- 
municative) situations, the person who 
would “communicate” has not identi- 
fied his own feelings and attitudes to- 
ward the other person. Thus, he has 
not adjusted or adapted himself to his 
audience. Until he looks objectively at 
his own reactions to his auditor and suc- 
ceeds in eliminating the barriers to good 
human relationships, a sharing of ideas, 
feelings, and experiences is not likely. 
He has not yet acquired the prerequi- 
sites to “effective communication” for 
many of the communication situations 
he will experience. 


Communication being a living pro- 
cess then, assignments must be justified 
on that basis before any noteworthy 
improvement can be accomplished on a 
permanent basis. It is the purpose of 
this paper to describe a communication 
project which was tried in a section of 
Written and Spoken English at Mich- 
igan State College. An attempt was 
made, by means of the project: (1) to 
emphasize the importance of objectivity 
in the living situation; (2) to place the 
students in a situation in which they 
could become aware of the bases of 
personal prejudice toward others; and 
(g) to impress on the students the im- 
portance of improving one’s personal 
relations with others in communication 
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understand the 
causes of others’ behavior. 


through learning to 

Students in the class were instructed 
to write a paper in which they described 
why they did “not like’ a_ particular 
student on campus. Their reasons for 
“not liking” the student chosen were to 
be as specific as possible so that the in- 
structor would have no difficulty in 
understanding the undesirable charac- 
teristics described. 

After the papers were handed in, the 
class members were told that their pro- 
ject for the term was to become better 
acquainted with the respective students 
who were discussed, and that while get- 
ting to know these students better they 
were to learn as much about them as 
possible. At the end of the term, a re- 
evaluation of the respective students 
would be due. The re-evaluation was to 
include: (1) a description of the pro- 
cess used to become better acquainted; 
(2) a description of facts learned about 
the student; and (g) a truthful re-eval- 
uation concerning whether or not the 
student was now liked by the commun- 
icator. 

As an aid to the understanding of the 
dynamics involved in behavior, an ex- 
planation was made concerning how 
social and physical environmental pres- 
sures tend one’s attitudes 
through life. Some hypothetical exam- 
ples were given to illustrate how paren- 
tal rejection can determine one’s atti- 
tudes, which, in turn, can determine 
one’s behavior in certain social situa- 
tions. 


to mold 


The following represent the first and 
final evaluations, respectively, submitted 
by one of the students in the class: 


First PAPER 


Ever since Fall Term when this particular 
girl came ‘to live in the dorm, it has been very 
difficult for me to be around her for any 
length of time at all. 


PEACHER 


She has so many qualities that I, myself, do 
not admire in a person. She is very flighty, 
messy, self-centered, and extremely boy crazy. 
To me, this last one is the most outstanding of 
her faults, maybe because it is noticed first. 
One glance at her will tell you she takes no 
pains in personal neatness. Miss X is also full 
of ambition, or should I say talks of big 
achievements, but never really completes most 
of them. Last, but not least, she thinks she is 
God’s gift to men when really she is just an 
average female. 

FINAL PAPER 

Since I last wrote of the girl who lives next 
to me in the dorm, I have gotten to know her 
much better. I realize now why she acts as she 
does. I stated before that she was sloppy in 
appearance and not mature acting enough for 
college. This is still very true, much to my 
regret. 

They say there is something inside everyone 
which makes them act as they do. It took quite 
a while to find “that something” in her. With 
the help of others, although they didn’t realize 
it, I have gathered the facts. 

It seems that X is one person who needs more 
affection than most. Being the oldest child in 
the family, she might have gotten more recog- 
nition from her parents before the other chil- 
dren were born. Then, when a new baby came, 
she had competition for her parents’ love. 

Girls on the floor are very impatient with X. 
Of course, you can’t blame them at times, but 
to be shunned is a bad thing for her. Her room- 
mates haven't liked her from the first which 
creates a bad atmosphere for her to live in. 

You can’t reason with X at all. She gets very 
upset and argues wildly. She won't take criti- 
cism kindly because she is always on_ the 
defensive. 

Last of all, she is very immature for college. 
She is still back in high school in that she is 
very boy crazy and haphazard about things. 
She is a very intelligent girl in her studies. It 
is too bad that her academic intelligence and 
her good common sense aren’t on the same par. 

I’m afraid X is so mixed up inside that only 
a psychiatrist could help her. But, I’m also 
afraid she doesn’t realize what she needs. I have 
tried to be overly nice to her to make up for 
the others. She doesn’t feel comfortable in her 
room and wanders around to find a room of 
refuge to read a magazine. 

It seems that she is a little too free with her 
affections as far as boys are concerned. Fellows 
whom she doesn’t know call her and want dates. 
I put my foot into it by trying to reason with 
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A CLASS PROJECT IN COMMUNICATION iT) 


her and determine how she acquired such a 
reputation. I got nowhere. 

X is a likable girl when you get to know 
her, but she has such a false front that most 
people wouldn’t bother with her. It seems that 
everyone has cast her off until she keeps going 
from one to another. 


These papers are not perfect from the 
standpoint of diction and show evidence 
of weakness in communication. There 
are generalizations and opinions which 
might be questioned. Yet, the latter 
evaluation shows considerable evidence 
of insight and the understanding of the 
problems of others. Typical comments 
voluntarily made on some of the final 
reports were: “This assignment was very 
worth while and fun to do”; “This pro- 
ject has been valuable”; “Wish we could 
do more of this.” 

Of five students who originally stated 
that they would be unable to change 
their opinions about the students of 
their choice, only two indicated no 
favorable change in their opinions in 
the final evaluations. Both of these 
students, interestingly enough, 
foreign born. 


were 


One student, after attempting the first 
paper, commented to the instructor 
that after thinking about the student 
whom he disliked, he was convinced that 
the cause of his dislike lay entirely with 
himself. His final evaluation, it is inter- 
esting to note, was a self-evaluation. 

The writing project just described is 
essentially an “outside laboratory’”’ pro- 
ject the student carries on by himself 
and for which he makes a written report 
of results. The student assumes full re- 
sponsibility for diagnosing the difficulty, 
determining the specifics of the problem, 
“setting up” the procedures to carry on 
the project, recording the data (feelings, 
observations, responses, changes), and 
writing up the report of findings. Such 
a situation is life-like; in fact, it is a 
Here, with 


life situation. conscious 


awareness of the reality of the situation, 
the student has the opportunity to eval- 
uate his ability and skill in meeting 
those situations which he will eventually 
face the rest of his life. 

If an “inside laboratory” can be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the “outside 
laboratory,” the student has the oppor- 
tunity to obtain supplemental help and 
guidance which might be his to use in 
his “outside laboratory” project. Such 
an “inside laboratory” is provided in the 
Teacher-Counselor-Adviser (TCA)* sys- 
tem of teaching. Here the student is a 
member of a group whose responsibility 
it is to justify assignments, to review 
literature pertaining to the subject or 
topic to be “studied” by the class, and 
to exchange evaluations of individual 
student skill performances of speaking, 
writing, and reading. Since the “dis- 
cussional” procedure involves sharing of 
ideas, viewpoints, and responses, each 
student is in a position to observe the 
reactions of other students. These re- 
sponses and reactions observed by any 
one student to his own contributions 
and evaluations can give him clues to 
the effects he (a personality), his com- 
munication (verbal and _ non-verbal 
stimuli), and his attitudes, have on 
others. As he changes his communica- 
tion and his attitudes, he is able to ob- 
serve changes in reaction of the other 
members of the group. 

Not only has the student the oppor- 
tunity to check and double check, modi- 
fy and recheck himself and his own 
communication, but he has the oppor- 
tunity to learn of the problems, ideas, 
and experiences of others in the group. 
It is through this kind of sharing, ob- 
servation, and experience that the stu- 
dent has the chance to adjust to and 


1 Russell L. Jenkins, “The Relative Effective- 
ness of Two Methods of Teaching Written and 
Spoken English (Communication).” Doctoral 
dissertation, Michigan State College, 1951. 
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help others adjust to the social situation 
in the improvement of human relations. 


The teacher’s roles 





teacher (the cre- 
ator of learning situations, stimulator, 
and expert), counselor, and advisor—be- 
come of great importance in these dis- 
cussional situations experienced by the 
student. The student, or students, may 
note (or the teacher may observe) that 
some students are not receptive to the 
views, evaluations, and interpretations 
of others. It may be observed that there 
is little or no participation and/or in- 
volvement by some the 
group. Students may request conferences 
with the the teacher 
request conferences with the students, 


members of 


teacher, or may 
to discuss intergroup and interpersonal 
relationships, to identify probable causes 
for the inappropriate or undesirable re- 
lationships, and to determine a plan of 
procedure to alleviate the blocks to bet- 
ter relationships and greater participa- 
tion and more ready reception. 

With these types of projects and group 
procedures, the student has the chance, 
under guidance, counsel, and aid of the 
teacher, to help himself and others to 
improve communication, attitudes in 
communication, adjustment to others, 


and improvement in human relations in 

the life situation not essentially differ- 

ent from those which will be his the 
rest of his life. 

Considerations of the project results 
lead the writers to conclude that: 

1. The project definitely aided in help- 
ing the participating students to un- 
derstand the significance of personal 
prejudice in the communication situ- 
ation. 

2. The project served to motivate the 
students extensively. 

3. The importance of objectivity in hu- 
man relations was adequately grasped 
by all but two students. 

4. That further, and better controlled, 
experimental research should be car- 
ried out with the use of this project. 

Borberg has summed up the problem 
as follows: 

His [man’s] group concepts not only suffer 
from the imperfections of his observations, but 
they are under the constant inspiring or falsify- 
ing influence of his ernotions. He is inclined to 
consider his images as representing realities, and 
even words may become substitute images for 
providing “conditioned reflexes.’’* 


2 William Borberg, “On Methods of the 
Social Sciences in Their Approach to Interna- 
tional Problems,” The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, CVII (March, 1951), p. 650. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL ORATION: FUNDAMENTALS 
Mary Louise Gehring 


, Take one good idea, add illustra- 

* tions and other supporting mate- 
rials from student experience, organize 
the whole systematically, express in 
meaningful language, then deliver in a 
direct, conversational manner. And what 
have you? You have a good high school 
oration. For oratory is the “art of speak- 
ing in public eloquently or effectively.” 
Eloquence is “the complete fusion of 
thought or feeling with verbal expres- 


. eo 
sion. 


High school speech contests usually 
include oratory and extemporaneous 
speaking—both forms of public speak- 
ing. The question then arises of differ- 
entiating the two. The oration is the 
student’s views on a topic he himself has 
selected because of personal interest; an 
extemporaneous speech is on a subject 
selected by a random drawing from a 
hat. Material for the oration is carefully 
selected and organized weeks before the 
contest, and the language for the ora- 
tion is chosen with regard for such nice- 
ties of style as finding the best word or 
figure to express a given idea. The 
wording for the extemporaneous speech 
is that which comes to mind at the mo- 
ment of utterance. Both the extempora- 
neous speech and the oration should be 
delivered in an unaffected, direct, con- 
versational manner. The oratory contest 
puts a premium on careful advance 
preparation in matters of choice and 
arrangement of material and appropri- 
ate language. The extemporaneous 
speaking contest requires the partic- 


Miss Gehring (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1952) is 
Assistant Professor of Speech at Mississippi 
Southern College. 


ipant to “think on his feet” and to 
express ideas aptly after a limited period 
of specific preparation. Since we are 
now concerned with the oration, let us 
consider how the high school oration 
may be at its best. 


Generally, the best orations are those 
which are persuasive; that is, those 
which take a contemporary problem, 
either to make an audience keenly aware 
of its existence or to offer a workable 
solution. The topic should grow out of 
the student’s life and interests. Some of 
the subjects which have been used in 
recent Louisiana contests are highway 
safety, cooperative living in the home, 
euthanasia, racial tolerance, peace 
through air power, the Korean war, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, the 
Communist menace, and the four free- 
doms. (For some reason our contestants 
rarely select purely local or state affairs. 
Could it be a misunderstanding of the 
nature of an oration?) None of these 
topics is bad or good of itself; any one 
of them could be related to student life. 
The contribution of most high school 
students is not to our knowledge or ap- 
preciation of complex national and in- 
ternational affairs, but to our under- 
standing of the effect of these matters on 
young people. We don’t need the high 
school senior to explain the strategy of 
the Korean war, but he’s the only one 
who can tell us why he decided to finish 
his high school education instead of 
joining the Marines. It’s much easier to 
read Time or Reader’s Digest and par- 
rot generalizations than it is to analyze 
the effect of these current problems on 
oneself and one’s high school contem- 
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poraries. Any of us can read the daily 
newspapers: it is the unique contribu- 
tion of the high school student to tell 
us in specifics how the news affects him. 

Perhaps examples from three recent 
orations will show what I mean by say- 
ing that supporting material should 
grow from student experience. All three 
of these orations were concerned with 
some phase of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Here is the first example: 

The Christian family is the foundation of all 
larger social structures, the basic cell on which 
all other agencies depend for the very existence 
and first formation of their members. A nation 
can flourish only to the extent that it is com- 
posed of healthy, flourishing families. . . . This 
should be abundantly clear when we see how 
powerless the most elaborate schools and the 
most advanced methods of social work are in 
in the face of the rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquents from neglected and broken homes. . . . 

I am convinced that the problem of delin- 
quent children rests directly in the home, 
where parental responsibility is no longer in 
style. The time has come when parents should 


be held strictly responsible not only to their 
own conscience but to society. .. . 


Few people would disagree with these 
generalities. The trouble is that good 
public speaking does not consist of un- 
supported generalizations. Moreover, 
there is nothing in the speech that is a 
distinctive, personal contribution of the 
student making it. 

The second oration opens with a dra- 
matic imaginary court-room scene—the 
trial of a juvenile delinquent. The stu- 
dent then develops his oration with sta- 
tistics on nation-wide juvenile delin- 
quency. Finally, he concludes that the 
responsibility is not 


799, 


““‘prisoner’s 


exclusively the 
“I place the responsibility 
on family, school, these men and women 
in the jury box.” This oration reveals 
more student originality and imagina- 
tion; however, again, the material is not 
primarily from the personal experience 
or observation of the student. 

The third speech is concerned with 


community recreation and delinquency. 
The student begins by saying that she 
speaks only for the small segment of ju- 
veniles in her town. She lists and dis- 
cusses briefly school recreational activi- 
ties (basketball, the Senior play, the 
class banquet) and estimates that they 
provide for a total of only fifty hours 
in a year. She then talks about recrea- 
tion provided by the churches for their 
young people. Her next division is on 
recreational possibilities in the summer 
time: the weekly amateur softball game, 
the library, the week’s camp for 4-H 
clubbers, the swirnming hole that’s eight 
and a half miles from town. Here is the 
climax of her speech: 

Perhaps if we had a place to be together we 
would not find so many of our boys pushing 
the accelerator to the floorboard. . . . Our girls 
would not be so likely to seek excitement in 
“pick-up” dates or immoral affairs with older 
men. . . . The many things I have mentioned 
our town not having are perhaps present in 


larger cities. But the nation is built on small 
towns like our own... . 


This speech has the ring of sincerity. 
The material comes from the thinking 
and experience of the speaker. 

Another ingredient for effective speak- 
ing is good organization. This is usually 
more of a problem in extemporaneous 
speeches than in orations. Almost all of 
the high school orations which I have 
heard or read recently have been well 
organized. The speeches have intro- 
ductions which win the favorable atten- 
tion of the audience and reveal the sub- 
ject, discussions in which one point logi- 
cally follows another, and conclusions 
which summarize and underscore the 
principal appeals of the speeches. 

Choosing appropriate, meaningful 
language is important to the success of 
any oration. Substitute simple, concrete 
terms for high-flown abstractions. In- 
stead of “pernicious precedent” say “bad 
example.” Billy Sunday used to tell a 
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story about a man and his young son, 
who were eating dinner. The father 
took a bite of meat, frowned, and spat 
it out. “What's the matter, Pop?’’ Now 
Pop could say, “This meat’s undergoing 
the process of decomposition in the for- 
mation of new chemical compounds,” 
but if he says, “It’s spoiled,” son will 
have a better idea of what he means. 
Simplicity, vitality, and directness are 
three characteristics of good oral style. 


What is good language may be illus- 
trated by the following examples of lan- 
guage which needs to be improved. 
From a speech on home relationships 
comes this excerpt: 


In recent years, the advance of architectural 
science and interior decorating, the development 
of better materials, and the invention of labor- 
saving devices for -the home have all made 
today’s home far more comfortable and livable. 
... The study of social science has made both 
the father and the mother better parents be- 
cause it has given them a vision of national and 
world citizenship. Health instruction has given 
them a knowledge of how to live. In addition, 
the health habits acquired through physical 
education enable them to use that knowledge in 
daily living and establish healthful conditions 
for the entire family. Ample provision is made 
for adequate sunshine and fresh air and proper 
conditions and hours of study. 


The chief element missing in the above 
example is vitality. 

Another student said, in a speech on 
democracy versus communism: 

It seems but day before yesterday that the 
peace of the world was threatened by the Kaiser 
and it seems but yesterday that it was being 


threatened by Hitler . . . and today it is being 
threatened again. .. . 


I doubt that any high school student— 
or teacher, either, for that matter—can 
honestly say in terms of his own experi- 
ence that World War I seems to have 
happened only day before yesterday. 
Our present high school students were 
in the primary grades or kindergarten 
when we entered World War II. Does 


the first grade seem like “only yester- 
day” to any of them? 

Sometimes the language gets a little 
involved, as in this example from a 
speech on individualism and initiative. 

While the distant thunder heralds the ap- 
proach of disaster, we can yet man the helm 
and stay clear of the jagged reefs; we did not 
secure our greatness by accident, and, if we will 
but realize that it was the result of the soil 
of freedom in which it grew, and, henceforth, 
stand fast in our determination to prevent our 
central government from the further circum- 
vention of our Bill of Rights, of our State 
Rights, and, of Individual Human Freedoms, 
with the help and guidance of our Creator, 
we will hold the torch of light and truth aloft 
to the eternal blessing of all men. 


While figures of speech may be used to 
give vividness to an oration, strained or 
mixed metaphors should be avoided. In 
one speech, entitled “Americanism Is 
Loyalty,” the figure of a horse as sym- 
bolic of American history was used 


throughout. The technique involved 
the speaker in a few difficulties. For 
example, 


In keeping with true racing relations, this 

mount has two world-famous pedigrees. When 
he was young, his family drew up papers stat- 
ing its independence from horses of mixed 
blood. His second document carries out the first 
by giving special rights to all his kin. 
This seems to refer to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 
However, a few paragraphs later, in- 
stead of just getting part of his papers, 
our horse was fully grown, completely 
trained, and ready for the track in 1776, 
when experts counted him an “also ran” 
but he forged ahead for a long winning 
streak. . 

Obviously, as far as language is con- 
cerned, it is of major importance that it 
be meaningful to the speaker and his 
audience, expressive, and direct. 

As indicated earlier, delivery should 
be unaffected, direct, and conversation- 
al. Mannerisms—such as the handker- 
chief twisting common to some girls, or 
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the unbuttoning and rebuttoning of the 
coat common to some boys—should be 
eliminated. Giving an oration is not a 
time for show or display. Gestures 
should seem natural and spontaneous. 
Students should not be taught to 
wrinkle the brow at such and such a 
point, or to take a step forward on this 
word, or to clench the fist there. No 
movement at all is preferable to ill-tim- 
ed, mechanical gestures. Speakers should 
be encouraged to talk directly to their 
audiences—not to the back wall or out 
the window. The rhythms and _ inflec- 
tions of good conversation are vocal 
It’s extremely difficult to give a 
memorized speech the quality of “vivid- 


goals. 


realization-of-the-idea-at- the - moment- of- 
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utterance” which is characteristic of 
vood conversation. Yet this is essential 
for eloquence. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant quality is sincerity. When the topic 
is one about which the student thinks 
and feels deeply, when the supporting 
material develops largely from his own 
experience, then the tone of sincerity 
comes naturally to his delivery. There 
is “complete fusion of thought or feel- 
ing with verbal expression.” 

In summary, a good high school ora- 
tion is an original student speech on a 
topic and of material related to the 
speaker's life and interests; it is well 
organized, expressed in appropriate lan- 
guage, and delivered in a direct, conver- 
sational manner. 
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THE 49ers AND THREE EXPERIMENTS IN 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Frederic W. Hile and Sholie R. Brown 


HE 49ers Workshop is the name 
2 grt to the program service activ- 
ities in interpretation at the University 
of Washington. The Workshop is so 
the course number is 
Speech 349 and because the students 
feel that the name 4gers is in keeping 
with the pioneering spirit of the group. 
Participation in the 4gers may be either 
on a credit or non-credit basis and is 
open to all students who have success- 
fully passed the basic course in Interpre- 
tation or to any others who have the 
ability to read well. 


named because 


These students present integrated 
programs of interpretations of literature 
for clubs, lodges, church groups, and 
other organizations in and near Seattle. 
Since the inception of the 4gers in 
March, 1947, a total of 208 programs 
have been presented to audiences num- 
bering 21,263 persons. Participating in 
these programs were 295 different stu- 
dents using material from 440 different 
authors. Programs are planned, ar- 
ranged, and presented according to the 
aims, needs, or interests of the listening 
groups. 

Probably the most dynamic contribu- 
tion which a university can make in the 
area of adult education is in guiding, 
implementing, and facilitating the 
worth-while and significant aims of adult 


Mr. Hile (M.A., Denver, 1937), formerly a 
member of the Department of Speech at the 


‘University of Washington, is now Professor of 


Speech at Morningside College. Mrs. Brown 
(M.A., Southern California, 1935), formerly a 
member of the Department of Speech at the 
University of Washington, is currently Speech 
Correctionist for the Monterey Public Schools, 
Monterey, California. 


groups already organized and function- 
ing in its community. It is in this spirit 
of service to the groups that the contri- 
butions of the 49ers are made. 

A major purpose of the Workshop in 
both its on- and off-campus presentations 
is to provide an outlet for students to 
use skills which they have acquired in 
the Oral Interpretation courses. An- 
other purpose is to attract the attention 
of listeners to the enjoyment that can 
be found in sharing in the experience 
of good literature well read. A third 
purpose is to illustrate to students and 
listeners the effectiveness and moving 
power of well-integrated, thematic, or 
problem-solving programs in Interpre- 
tation, dealing with the vital basic as- 
pects of human behavior and/or prob- 
lems or questions of current importance 
or concern. F 

It has been remarked by several 
writers! and speakers (most recently by 
Professor Earl Fleischman in his excel- 
lent critical summary of Oral Interpreta- 
tion presentations at the 1950 conven- 
tion of the SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 
ca) and probably sensed by many others 
working in the field, that Oral Interpre- 
tation generally seems “peculiarly de- 
tached from the realities which our na- 
tion and our people are facing momen- 
tarily.” 

Professor Fleischman further com- 
ments that, at the convention “no one 
even raised the question of what rela- 
tion oral interpretation has to preparing 
and marshalling of our spiritual re- 


1 Quarterly Journal of Speech, 37 (February, 
1951), PP- 134-136. 
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sources for testing the validity of our 
way of life in the world struggle in 
which we are now engaged.”? 

It was precisely in the hope of help- 
ing students to prepare and marshal 
their spiritual and ideational resources 
for testing the validity of American life 
that the instructional staff of the Work- 
shop sought to apply some of the con- 
cepts of the Deweyan reflective thinking 
process to the selection, arrangement, 
and preparation of the materials in 
Workshop programs. 

American history may be taught by 
rote—that is, assigned as lessons, page 
by page and event by event—or the 
forces at work in American life can be 
grasped by students actually participat- 
ing vicariously in the struggles of their 
ancestors through sharing, and, for the 
time, putting themselves in the places 
of those who have enacted this drama 
as reflected in our literature. As a result 
of the conviction that such controlled 
emotional participation by the student 
in the socially constructive situations 
and characters depicted in powerful lit- 
erature would mature, vitalize, and com- 
plement the factual knowledge and 
techniques with which the sciences and 
textbooks presumably supplied him, the 
Workshop programs laid their greatest 
stress upon the certain personal-social 
aspects of the experience. Emphasis was 
laid on the importance of choosing ma- 
terial of personal moment to the reader. 
Students were generally disabused of the 
notion that there are “good” and “bad” 
things to read to others, effective or 
non-effective materials, as such, and 
were urged to consider and explore a 
wide range of literature in the hope of 
finding material of intense personal 
meaningfulness—material that  stimu- 


lates the intellect, arouses the emotions, 


2 Ibid., p. 135 
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and fires the reader with an intense de- 
sire to “share” 
others. 


this experience with 
Once the student had made a 
“happy marriage” with a particular se- 
lection, his attention was directed to 
techniques of adjusting himself, his ma- 
terial, and his presentation (including 
his introduction) to the needs, interests, 
viewpoints, and problems specific to the 
audience situation for which the pro- 
gram was being prepared. In the longer 
programs, an attempt was made to inte- 
grate the various materials into groups 
according to an adaption of the five- 
step Deweyan reflective thinking se- 
quence. Specifically, there was first a 
statement of the problem, including ex- 
ceptions and eliminations. Second, an 
exploration of the possible solutions to 
the problem. Third, a projection into 
the actual operation of two or more of 
the more promising solutions. Fourth, 
an evaluation of the solutions; and fifth, 
an advocacy of the one immediate solu- 
tion showing the highest probability of 
usefulness. 

Oral Interpretation activity it was 
hoped, would, on the personal level of 
the reader, become an intense, rich, 
personal experience in social inter-com- 
munication; and on the group level, 
would result in something more satisfy- 
ing (at least more pretentious) than a 
pleasant little interlude of disconnected 
heterogeneous literary gems presented 
by an individual with no higher aspira- 
tions than to receive a round of per- 
functory applause for his exhibition of 
vocal variety. The spirit of the group 
of participating students, both author- 
wise and audience-wise, was that of 
“come let us reason together.” 

Accordingly, as a means of evaluating 
the efficiency of this approach, in collab- 
oration with the Adult Education De- 
partment of the University of Washing- 
ton, three experimental recitals were 
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undertaken and presented in 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. 

It was decided that all the students 
(usually about 60 each year) should par- 
ticipate. It was felt that the choice of 
theme or problem, the selection and ed- 
iting of specific materials, and the selec- 
tion of readers ought also to be princi- 
pally the task of the students them- 
selves. Accordingly, the Director of the 
Workshop and others of the instruction- 
al staff avoided initiating either ideas, 


themes, or treatments of materials, and 


confined themselves principally to sug- 
advisory, consultative, and 
They considered 
themselves a resource unit to be drawn 
upon as needed. 


gestive, 


“coaching” duties. 


The Fall quarter of each year was de- 
voted to exploration and discussions of 
possible themes and treatments that stu- 
dents thought would be most challeng- 
ing to them and to their listeners, and 
which would be most worthwhile in 
terms of current relevance. 


During the Winter quarter, Work- 
shop members brought in materials they 
found pertinent to the chosen theme; 
short-story, news clippings, — essays, 
speeches, sermons, novels, poems, plays 
—all types of literature were searched 
for possible materials. Great quantities 
of possible selections accumulated: until 
the group was satisfied that the field had 
been intensively explored. 

The Spring quarter brought the task 
of final selection of both materials and 
readers. Students evaluated the material, 
choosing that which best fitted the 
theme; that contributed most to the de- 
velopmental integration of the whole 
concept and stayed within limitations of 
the problem-solving sequence; and that 
could be read effectively by the available 
readers. Upon these bases the final se- 


lections were made and the readings 


assigned. 


/ 


The problem of techniques of staging 
is one that has been controversial. His- 
torically and aesthetically, Acting and 
Oral Interpretation are closely related. 
The difference between them may be 
thought of in terms of the presence or 
absence of the three basic elements: in- 
terpreter, material, and listener. In Act- 
ing the listener is aware of two of these: 
himself and the material (the material 
has been superimposed on the interpre- 
ter). The actor in the role of Macbeth 
becomes Macbeth to his audience. In 
Oral Interpretation there is probably al- 
ways a subtle awareness of all three 
elements. The interpreter does not (and 
should not) pretend to be the character; 
he is, by virtue of his special gifts, train- 
ing, and his experience with the litera- 
ture a channel through which the ma- 
terial is directed to the listener and by 
means of which it becomes vitalized and 
illuminated—even enriched. The inter- 
preter reading Julius Caesar does not 
pretend to be Cassius; he is showing 
Cassius and other characters to his lis- 
teners, who may, in their imagination, 
visualize the character according to var- 
ied experience. As long, therefore, as the 
majority of the audience is presumed to 
be aware of three elements we have Oral 
Interpretation not Acting; and_ tech- 
niques of costuming, staging, lighting, 
sound effects, or properties that do not 
destroy this “awareness” of the three are 
aesthetically defensible. 

In the case of the present experiments 
when the students agreed that costuming 
or staging devices added to the aesthetic 
effect of the selection and at the same 
time did not detract from the listener's 
awareness of the inter-play of the three 
factors—material, interpreter, and _lis- 
tener—that device was allowed. 

The programs were presented by hav- 
ing the readers take places at reading 
stands on a platform sometimes dark- 
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ened, sometimes lighted. Some readers 
wore suggestive bits of costume, others 
did not. The student decided how he 
would present his readings; his fellow 
students judged the effectiveness of the 
presentation. The reader must always be 
an interpreter, never an actor. 

In order to maintain the continuity of 
the theme and to intensify the integra- 
tion of the program and assist in giving 
the recital a good pace, no oral intro- 
ductions were used. Instead, printed 
programs with detailed notes on each 
selection were distributed. The notes 
included pertinent information about 
the selection and/or its author that 
might aid in the listener’s understand- 
ing and appreciation. In areas adjacent 
to the auditorium pertinent and effec- 
tive pictures, maps, charts, and posters 
were placed. These visual aids also 
helped the listener to comprehend the 
program. 

The first program presented was en- 
titled American Journey. It grew out of 
a discussion of American democracy and 
sought to present a developmental in- 
ventory of its strengths and weaknesses, 
its triumphs, and its continuing prob- 
lems as revealed in American literature. 
Such was the inspiration for American 
Journey. 

It was felt that some piece of litera- 
ture should be chosen which would 
serve as the fabric into which other se- 
lections could be woven. “Ballad for 
Americans” by John LaTouche and cer- 
tain portions of Of Time and the River 
by Thomas Wolfe were finally selected 
as connective tissue of integrating ma- 
terial. 

For the second program, 7 and the 
Roads They Take, presented June 1, 
1949, the fabric material into which the 
selections were fitted was the well-known 
Seven Ages of Man speech by Jaques in 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 


PEACHER 


The third program, presented May 
31, 1950, was Northwest Kaleidoscope, a 
program of literature about the North- 
west by Northwest writers. In this pro- 
gram the fabric material was “Jump 
Rope Rhymes” by Edwin H. Adams. 


It is difficult to measure objectively 
the effectiveness of these experiments 
either as teaching or as entertainment 
techniques. However, one outcome 
which is evident is that there appears to 
be a growing enthusiasm for and interest 
in Oral Interpretation both on the part 
of students and on the part of the De- 
partmental staff. 


Another outcome seems to be that stu- 
dents get a better perspective of the 
events of today when they find that 
other peoples of other times have faced 
similar problems. This “looking back- 
ward” seems to give to students of to- 
day the ability to face more calmly 
the problems which they must solve. It 
is certainly one method of claiming out 
inheritance of what President Griswold 
of Yale has called “humanistic wisdom.” 
The realization that 
ideals were not bought cheaply is ap- 


parent in the pages of our literature. 


our American 


In this problem-solving technique we 
have not tried to take the “fun” out of 
reading. Rather, we have stressed that 
good reading with a definite social and 
personal purpose intensifies the pleasure 
factor for both listener and reader. Stu- 
dents really enjoy working on integrated 
programs and exploring through litera- 
ture the “concepts upon which our po 
litical and social system rests.”* They 
are often thrilled, even amazed at the 
richness and challenge which they find 
there. 


34. Whitney Griswold, “Survival Is Not 
Enough,” The Atlantic Monthly, 187 (April, 
1951), p. 28. 

4 Ibid., p. 26. 
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SELECTING THE HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 


Dorothy Gamewell Portier 


HERE has been much written 
TT during the past years on the poor 
quality of secondary school dramatic 
productions. Our critics have particu- 
larly stressed the unfortunate selection 
of plays seen on the high school stage. 
As a representative example of these 
articles, Alan Crafton wrote concerning 
his university drama majors: “The only 
theatre they know is-the amateur high 
school theatre with its (frequently) in- 
consequential plays and its (usually) 
bad acting.” 

Several years ago Ernest Bavely, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the National Thes- 
pian Society, formulated a set of criteria 
from the results of a questionnaire he 
had sent to high school directors asking 
for a practical workable list of play 
standards. The standards were adopted 
by the high school division of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association in 
convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1938. 

Bavely stated: “The primary function 
of the high school play is to further the 
growth of the high school child, educa- 
tionally, socially, culturally. The high 
school play is a part of the educational 
process of the school. Its value as enter- 
tainment should be given careful con- 
sideration, but its broad educational 
and cultural values should largely de- 
termine its suitability at the high school 
level.’”2 
Mrs. Portier (M.A., Louisiana State, 1940) has 
been a teacher of English and Speech in the 
high schools of Winnfield and Jena, Louisiana. 

1Alan Crafton, “Objectives in Educational 
Drama,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 33 (Oct., 
1947) P- 337- 

2Ernest Bavely, “Standards for the Selection 
of Plays at the High School Level,” Dramatics 


Directors’ Handbook, publication of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society. 


The standards are as follows: 

1. The high school play should have a worth- 
while theme, be sincere and true in its inter- 
pretation of life, and accurate in its reflec- 
tion of customs and manners. 

2. It should have literary value. That is, it 
should be written in acceptable language 
and in accordance with accepted standards 
of playwriting, and as such it should be 
emotionally and intellectually stimulating. 

g. It should be within the capacities of the 
high school student to understand, interpret, 
and appreciate, taking into consideration the 
influence of vicarious experience and the 
student’s natural interests. 

4. It should challenge the highest creative and 
artistic abilities of all who are associated 
with its production, thereby affording rich 
opportunities for study, analysis and experi- 
mentation. 

5. It should be good theatre, affording oppor- 
tunities for sincere acting, and be satisfying 
as entertainment. It should lead rather than 
follow community standards of entertain- 
ment and appreciation. 

6. It should be free of highly sophisticated or 
advanced roles, vulgarity or profanity, ob- 
jectionable subject matter, sordid and un- 
wholesome presentation of characters and 
scenes. 


Having quoted as ideal and as prac- 
tical and workable a set of standards as 
can be found, I should like to point out 
some of the reasons these standards do 
not always prevail in high school pro- 
ductions. And I point out these reasons 
not as an alibi, but as stumbling blocks 
which we should work together to re- 
move. 


In many high schools the director is 
an overworked English teacher who 
has inherited the role of dramatics 
coach. Such teachers, well versed in the 
literary standards of the printed page, 
all too often fail to apply those stand- 


3 Ibid. 
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ards to the words to be spoken on the 
stage. It is their duty to produce the 
box office attraction which will raise 
the money needed by the Juniors for 
the Junior-Senior banquet or by the 
Seniors for commencement expenses. 
In many cases, with that problem upper- 


most in mind, the teacher turns to what 





has proved successful 
in the past. 


and profitable— 


In a few high schools there are trained 
teachers of drama who are inexperi- 
enced in dealing with teen-age players. 
Too often these sincere, but inexperi- 
enced teachers, over impressed with the 
need for maintaining discipline, dignity, 
and what-have-you, assume a dictatorial 
attitude intolerable to the teen-ager. I 
have found, particularly when dramatics 
activities are extra-curricular, that I get 
much more willing cooperation from 
the student when I make him a partner 
in the enterprise rather than assuming 
the traditional teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. 

Frequently, too, the novice teacher, 
fresh from the university stage of ad- 
vanced drama, expects an appreciation 
of good theatre that his students are 
incapable of feeling without proper 
training. It is more often than not neces- 
sary to do much advance preparation 
to get students to support the finer 
types of plays, simply because they have 
long been accustomed to the poorly 
played farces so often selected for high 
school production. The wise director 
will consider the likes and dislikes of his 
students in selecting a play. Those likes 
and dislikes can be molded, but such 
molding takes time and _ thoughtful 
preparation. In selecting the type of 
play, for instance, the average high 
school student much prefers comedy, 
with melodrama running a rather poor 
second. Tragedy is less popular, and 
fantasy leaves him cold. Of all the 
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types of comedies, farce is usually the 
most popular, although it is actually 
one of the most difficult types of drama 
to produce. The necessity for careful 
timing, on which the success of farce 
so largely depends, puts that type of 
play beyond the abilities of the average 
high school player. With careful expla- 
nation and perhaps a harmless experi- 
ment or two, preferably within the 
classroom, that fact can be established 
to the students’ satisfaction. 

For the trained, experienced teacher 
of dramatics, there remain many seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles to wise 
selection of plays: 

1. The limitations of the stage equipment of 
the school. 

2. The number of students available. 

3. The range of abilities within the available 
group. 

4. The cost of production and the frequent 
necessity for underwriting the expenses of 
the Junior-Senior banquet or graduation. 

5. The necessity imposed by 
local audiences. 

6. The abilities, 
of the director. 


for censorship 


interests, and qualifications 

As no one of these problems exceeds 
the other in urgency, they will be dis- 
cussed in the order mentioned. 

1. Quite obviously a school with a 
small or make-shift stage will find it 
impossible to produce an elaborate spec- 
tacle. Unless the stage is adequate in 
size and equipment, the play should be 
chosen accordingly. The amount of 
scenery available and the stage crew are 
also factors to be considered carefully in 
selecting a play. Occasionally an in- 
spired director may work wonders from 
practically nothing, but for the most 
part a stage setting is as expensive as it 
looks. However, with imagination and 
thoughtful planning, an effective stage 
setting can be constructed at little cost 
from such inexpensive or free materials 
as cardboard mattress cartons obtained 
from local furniture stores. The window- 
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decorating sections of large department 
stores are often good sources of props 
or construction materials. 


But such make-do sets, effective though 
they may be, have this disadvantage— 
once they are in place firmly enough 
to withstand the assaults of an excited 
cast, they require the combined efforts 
of director, actors, stage crew, and often 
the school janitor to be removed. Under 
the best circumstances the shifting of 
scenery requires careful planning and 
skillful handling; unless the scenery is 
adequate and the stage crew well organ- 
ized and trained, the director will find 
it wise to limit his selection to a one- 
set play. 

2. In order to extend the opportu- 
nities for personal growth to a large 
number of students, it is better to select 
a play with as large a cast as possible. 
Although this practice may not make for 
a finished performance, the primary 
function of the high school play—to 
further the growth of the high school 
child—must be considered above the 
entertainment value of the play. 


Although this does not fall within 
the field of play selection, I might men- 
tion that it is frequently necessary for 
the director to build up the popularity 
and interest in drama over a number of 
years, particularly in a school in which 
there has been little previous dramatic 
activity. This might be done by such 
means as inducing the local football 
hero to be in the play in order to demon- 
strate that the 
unmanly. 


theatre arts are not 


Again, in choosing his play, the direc- 
tor must keep in mind the sports sea- 
sons. The average high school teacher 
has found that football, basketball, 
baseball are of prime importance to the 
school—patrons, students, officials, and 
budget alike. The wiser approach is to 
plan for these attitudes accordingly; in 


the fall choose a play with a predomi- 
nantly female cast and make up for it 
between sports seasons. 


3. The range of abilities within the 
available group must determine to a 
large extent the play chosen. The play 
must not only be within the capacity of 
the high school student to understand 
and appreciate, but it must also lie 
within his ability to interpret. In al- 
most every group there will be a few 
students capable of understanding and 
interpreting adult and character roles. 
It is a temptation to the director to con- 
centrate on those few able students, for- 
getting his obligation to the larger 
group more in need of the training 
afforded by participation in dramatic 
activities. 

There is a further temptation for the 
director to select a play easy to produce, 
one well within the grasp of his stu- 
dents. Such a policy helps to assure the 
success of the production, perhaps; but 
it fails in the primary purpose of edu- 
cational dramatics—it does not give the 
student room for growth, something to 
reach for. I have found the experience 
of play production much more richly 
rewarding for all concerned when we 
worked on a play within our ability to 
interpret only after long and thoughtful 
study and discussion. 


Here I should like to mention the 
plays of adolescent life that are cur- 
rently so popular. There are several 
arguments in their favor. They are easy 
for the average high school student to 
interpret, and the few older characters 
give the talented students an opportu- 
nity to interpret a dramatic role. They 
also have a strong appeal for the par- 
ents, who are the backbone of the 
audience. However, it would be a mis- 
take to concentrate on that type of play 
alone. Many directors are prone to un- 
derestimate the ability of the high 
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school student to understand emotions 
he has not experienced. He cannot feel 
that particular emotion, perhaps, but 
it can be explained to him in terms of 
other emotions and sensations 
are familiar to him. 

It goes without saying that the direc- 
tor must know his students in order 
to choose a play wisely. Many times a 
play that would be possible one year 
could not be cast satisfactorily the next. 

4- The amount of money available 
for dramatic production in the school 
frequently determines, or at least limits, 
the choice of play. In some fortunate 
schools the dramatics expenses are pro- 
vided for in the school budget, but in 
the majority of cases the drama must 
not only be self-sustaining but must also 
sustain other outside activities. 


which 


One of the major items of expense is 
royalty. While there are some good 
non-royalty plays, most of those worth 
producing are available only upon pay- 
ment of a fee which may run as high 
as fifty dollars. As a result, royalty costs 
take a large part of the average high 
school play budget, and in those schools 
that find it necessary to meet certain 
expenses by “putting on a play,” high 
royalty costs are frowned upon. 

If there are administrative objections 
to royalty costs, perhaps they may be 
overcome by setting forth the facts. 
There are few good non-royalty plays; 
since the students must spend two or 
three hours a day over a period of 
several weeks on the preparation of a 
play and this then becomes a part of 
their educational experiences, that time 
should not be wasted on worthless trash. 
If this argument fails to work, the direc- 
tor can still produce plays of high qual- 
ity, but the task of choosing a play 
becomes infinitely more difficult. 


In addition to royalty costs, settings 
and costumes are other important items 


of expense to be considered. Unless 
there are sufficient funds available, or 
unless the director is ingenious enough 
to contrive adequate settings and cos- 
tumes at little or no expense, he should 
choose a play requiring the simplest 
possible staging. 

5: The high school stage, as a rule, 
operates under the watchful eyes of 
parents and school authorities, most of 
whom have decided ideas of what is 
and what is not suitable for the students, 
Although the standards of acceptable 
material may vary from one community 
to another, for the most part the audi- 
ence wields its blue pencil more strictly 
with the high school theatre than with 
the local movie houses. Overly sophisti- 
cated lines, heavy love scenes, profanity, 
drinking, sometimes smoking, are usu- 
ally not acceptable. Vulgarity and ob- 
jectionable subject matter have no place 
in educational dramatics. Although he 
may rebel inwardly against this unin- 
vited censorship, from my own experi- 
ence I earnestly advise the director to 
make allowances for this audience atti- 
tude. 

Love scenes need not be avoided al- 
together, but they must be handled care- 
fully, both in performance and in re- 
hearsal, in order to avoid audience ob- 
jections and student embarrassment. A 
business-like attitude on the part of the 
director plus frequent rehearsal of the 
scenes—to which the students have no 
objection—usually result in a smooth, 
casual approach to the scene. 

Frequently the director will find it 
impossible to delete all profanity with- 
out destroying a fine characterization. 
Sometimes a harmless word may be 
substituted for a profane one, such as 
“Gad” for Father Day’s familiar ‘Oh, 
God!” In our production of Life With 
Father we dared to leave in a sprinkling 
of “damns” and “hells” without incur- 
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ring the wrath of indignant parents. 
However, if all profanity is taboo, the 
director will find it wiser to choose an- 
other play rather than trying to change 
a characterization entirely. 


6. The last problem I will mention, 
although it by no means comes last on 
the director’s list, is the consideration of 
his own qualifications, interests, and 
abilities. Play production is a highly 
specialized job, requiring technical train- 
ing as well as aesthetic appreciation. 
Many school authorities seem to feel 
that anyone can “put on a play’—and, 
can—but the _ results 


indeed, anyone 


vary directly with the training and ex- 
perience of the director. 

In summary, I should like to add to 
the standards adopted by the AETA 
these considerations: the play should 
be adaptable to the facilities offered by 
the school; to the producing group 
available; to the budget, however the 
play may be financed; to the audience 
taste; and to the director’s own interests 
and abilities. With so many problems 
for the trained teacher of dramatics to 
take into consideration, it is small won- 
der that the teacher inexperienced in 
stage work finds the selection of a play 
a hit-or-miss proposition. 








THE INTEGRATION OF SPEECH WITH ENGLISH 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Geraldine 


HE importance of speech in every- 
Ede life is being recognized more 
and more by school administrators and 
the public. The student’s performance 
in the classroom and his personal feel- 
ing of success and failure depend greatly 
upon his ability to present his ideas 
His life at social 
gatherings, and at club meetings also 
depends to a large degree on his speech 
ability. 


clearly. home, at 


After his schooling is com- 
pleted, he uses his ability to speak far 
more than he does his ability to write. 
As a result, the need for speech training 
in the high school is becoming more 
evident, and many administrators are 
trying to meet this need as best they can. 
However, in some school systems, it 
is not financially feasible to hire a 
speech teacher.* In many instances the 
sole responsibility for the amount and 
quality of speech training received by 
the students rests upon the teacher of 
English. It is also her responsibility for 
finding opportunities for speech work. 
Thus she should make oral work a basis 
for composition, an important phase of 
all literature study, and an outstanding 
factor in its own right during each 
This may be done 
quite easily if the teacher will be aware 
of the many opportunities for the cor- 
relation of speech and English work. 


semester’s course.® 


Miss Granfield is a senior at Denison University, 
and is currently doing her practice teaching at 
Newark, Ohio. 

1 Lucia B. Mirrieless, Teaching Composition 
and Literature (New York, 1950), p. 242. 

2 Evelyn Konigsberg, “Speech and the Eng- 
lish Program,” Western Speech, 16 (May, 1952). 

3 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and 
Literature, p. 239. 


Granfield 


In grammar work there is a definite 


need for an interrelation of oral and 


written work. Although oral grammar 
exercises may not definitely be called a 
“speech activity,’ they nevertheless are an 
important foundation for good speech. 
While a student may know the princi- 
ples of grammar and apply them to his 
written work, he will not 
apply them to his everyday speech—a 


very often 
place where they are needed the most! 
This is a serious matter which may be 
alleviated somewhat if drills are 
used extensively in the classroom. 


oral 


By oral work only can the tongue be 
trained and the ear accustomed to the 
correct words. 
portunities for 


There are many op: 


drill. Rapid 
teacher-question pupil-answer dialogues 


oral 


and rapid dialogues prepared by the 
pupils frequently using difficult word- 
forms provide excellent drills.* The oral 
reading of sentences containing difficult 
forms is an essential 
cultivation of 


method for the 
correct oral grammar. 
This may be done through small-group 
activity in which each student in each 
group takes turns reading a group of 
sentences method is 
that of the teacher reading aloud a 
sentence containing difficult forms, ask- 
ing a student to repeat it, and then 
having the entire class repeat it aloud. 

Oral work greatly facilitates the teach- 
ing of punctuation if this is taught as 


aloud.’ Another 


merely a means of making the meaning 


4 Ibid., p. 256. 

5 Edward Harlan Webster and Dora V. 
Smith, Teaching English In The Junior High 
School (New York, 1927), p. 200. 
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clear. Much reading of sentences to 
observe the changes in thought wrought 
by various punctuation marks would be 
The students should also 
practice interpreting by change of voice 
the mood or the drama implied by 
punctuation.® By correlating oral and 


good drill. 


written grammar whenever possible, the 
teacher will save time and effort, and 
the students will understand and apply 
the common underlying principles with 
greater ease and accuracy.’ 

There are many changes taking place 
in the modern English program. Eng- 
lish is being looked upon as a tool to 
use in oral and written expression; as a 
result, the general tendency in teaching 
composition seems to be toward reduc- 
ing the time for formal composition and 
increasing the time for informal com- 
munication by both speech and writing. 
Composition is developing as informal 
conversation, explanation, and discus- 
sion.s The principles underlying speak- 
ing and writing are in most particulars 
identical. Only by constant re-enforce- 
ment of one by the other can the 
teacher expect to attain success in the 
teaching of either form of English com- 
position.® Training in the two forms of 
composition can be related if the 
teacher makes a conscious effort toward 
such a relation and does not allow writ- 
ten composition, the easier of the two 
to deal with in large classes, to absorb 
an undue amount of time.?® 

The more or less formal talk in pre- 
paration for writing is valuable to both 
the student and the class. The talk may 
develop a topic related in thought or 

6 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, p. 257. 

7 Webster and Smith, Teaching English In 
The Junior High School, p. 212. 

SE. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, Teaching 
English in High Schools (New York, 1939), Pp. 27. 

® Webster and Smith, Teaching English In 
The Junior High School, p. 217. 


10 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, p. 244. 


experience to the one which will be 
discussed later in writing, and it may 
also be similar in style." One method 
that is useful when the entire class is 
writing compositions on the same topic 
is to assign different paragraph topics to 
groups of students within the class. Each 
student then gives a short talk on his 
topic, and, in this way, the entire class re- 
ceives ideas, illustrations, etc., for their 
compositions as well as providing addi- 
tional speech work for each student. 
Mr. Paul Laning, a teacher of English at 
Sandusky High School, successfully uses 
the reversal of the above procedures. 
The students write a composition on 
some favorite topic and then use that as 
a foundation for a speech on much the 
same topic. 

Methods of oral work other than in- 
dividual talks and speeches may also be 
used profitably. Class discussions before 
writing compositions are helpful to 
bring out material read that is related 
to the subject, to provide a point of 
view, or to open possible ways of de- 
veloping an idea.'* Class discussion as- 
sociated with the development of the 
subject, with the building of vocabulary, 
and with the cooperative planning of an 
intensive written composition project 
will also give the students valuable 
training in informal oral expression." 
Practice in oral reading may be had 
through reading the written composi- 
tions aloud. Group discussion may well 
follow this for the purpose of selecting 
the better written papers and giving 
oral criticism." 

11 Webster and Smith, Teaching English In 
The Junior High School, p. 223. 

12 Virginia J. Craig, The Teaching of High 
School English (New York, 1930), p. 207. 

18 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, p. 36. 

14 Webster and Smith, Teaching English In 
The Junior High School, p. 224. 


15 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, p. 255- 
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The use of oral work with the study 
of literature is of extreme importance. 
The if left to read 
poetry, prose, or drama by himself, may 
read it, but he will not understand or 
appreciate it as well as when oral work 


average student, 


is correlated with individual reading. 
Oral work here may be varied to such 
an extent that the class periods are 
different and continually interesting to 
the student. 

The chief oral work connected with 
poetry is that of oral reading and choral 
speaking. These are means whereby the 
rhythm and music of the words are 
brought vividly to the ear and mind of 
the listener. The mere silent reading 
of poetry on the part of the students 
does not do this, and, therefore, is it 
any wonder that so many secondary 
school students do not like poetry? They 
are missing half of its beauty! 

The oral reading of poetry is essential 
for the class to feel the rhyme and the 
rhythm of the poetry as well as to un- 
derstand the meaning of the poem. This 
oral reading, both by the teacher and 
the students, paves the way for choral 
speaking. From choral speaking comes 
the satisfaction of communal effort and 
the necessary understanding and inter- 
pretation of the poem.*® If poems are 
selected that are well adapted to choral 
speaking and to the interests of the 
class, the study of poetry will be rela- 
tively easy.1*7 The students will think 
more about the poem, will want other 
selections to speak, and, on the whole, 
will display a far livelier interest than 
if the traditional method of picking 
poems apart is used. 

The study of drama affords many op- 
portunities for oral work. Sections of 

16 Vivian DeSola Pinto, The Teaching of 


English in Schools (London, 1948), p. 35. 
17 [bid., p. 13. 
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the play may be read aloud in class, 
with different students reading the parts 
of assigned characters. The theme and 
meaning of the play are good topics 
for discussion, and this in turn is a 
good opportunity for the students to 
think about views 
about everyday living in relation to 
the topic. However, in the teaching of 
drama, the teacher should strive for an 


and discuss their 


imaginative experience for her pupils. 
The best way to do this is to let mem- 
bers of the class dramatize the impor- 
tant scenes of the play. In this manner, 
the humor, pathos, daring, and clever- 
ness in the scenes will live for the stu- 
dents, thus making it more enjoyable. 
Interpretation of individual speeches or 
group drama reading before groups, be- 
fore the class, or over the radio are 
other worth-while methods of combin- 


ing oral work with the study of drama.” 


Oral work in connection with the 
study of prose forms may be varied to 
the extent of the ingenuity of the 
teacher. The teacher who looks for op- 
portunities to integrate speech educa- 
tion with English not only will be aid- 
ing pupils in this respect, but will at 
the same time be developing greater 
student interest and will be enriching 
the English course of study as well.*° 


Once again, class discussion about 
the themes, reactions of the characters, 
and the settings are profitable from the 
standpoint of both oral work and ap- 
preciation of the selection. The dramatt- 
zation of the important scenes from a 
book or story is interesting to the class 
and also makes the scene “live” for the 


18 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, Pp. 439. 

19 [bid., p. 233. 

20 Waldo W. Phelps, “Integration of Speech 
Education with English and Social Studies,” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 36 (May, 1952), P- 
83. 
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students.2* Oral reports or talks about 
the authors or setting of the selection 
are very good, for they give training in 
speech as well as information in which 
the students are interested.** 

There are also opportunities for oral 
work that may be integrated with any 
phase of literature. Oral reading from 
the text or readings from books or maga- 
zines about topics related to that being 
studied are quite valuable. Talks and 
discussions about books, book reviews, 
and reviewers work in well with con- 
literature or Book Week 
activities. One interesting method is that 
of conversations on literature in front 
of the class by students at imaginary 
dining tables, evening parties, or hostess- 
guest afternoons. A similar one is that 
of conversations on topics relative to the 


temporary 


life of the author, with the author (rep- . 


resented by another student), or with 
an imaginary friend. Introductions con- 
nected with literature are a third meth- 
od which calls for tact and practice in 
etiquette, an understanding of the char- 
acters, and is an excellent training in 
speech.?8 

Book are a necessary and 
often dreaded requirement in the aver- 
age English classroom. However, once 
again these may be made interesting 
and profitable through oral work. If 
several students have read the same 
book or play, they may present a panel 
discussion on the reading or dramatize 
an important scene. Oral reports by 
individual students on the book read 
may be done if the time available per- 
mits. These may be varied by the use 
of contests, which most students love, as 
is done at the, university school of the 


re ports 


*1 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, P- 253. 

22 Craig, The Teaching of High School Eng- 
lish, p. 264. 

28 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, Pp. 254. 


University of Minnesota. The students 
may be divided into two teams, and 
after each student gives his report, a 
vote is taken of how many students want 
to read the book after hearing the re- 
port. The results are kept and the 
scores added to see which team is able 
to influence the most students.*4 

Book chat days are profitable before 
the students choose their books for out- 
side reading. At this time, discussion 
may be held with students suggesting to 
the class books which they have enjoyed, 
and the teacher reading excerpts or 
telling about books that she thinks the 
class might enjoy.*® These methods pro- 
vide training for the students in pre- 
senting their ideas and opinions force- 
fully and effectively, as well as an oppor- 
tunity for the interest of some students 
for certain books to spread to other 
members of the class. 

It is interesting to note that several of 
the more recent grammar texts and 
workbooks are following this idea of in- 
tegrating speech with English work. 
Instead of merely working with writ- 
ten grammar and composition, these 
books are including oral drills and 
phases of speech work. 

One text,?* although it does not pro- 
vide for speech work per se, does incor- 
porate oral grammar drills with written 
exercises. These drills are chiefly over 
the agreement of words, consisting of 
sentences containing difficult word- 
forms. These word-forms are italicized, 
so that they will be emphasized when 
read. 

“1. Each of us has finished. 

2. Neither Beth nor Ned is at 
home.’’?? 

24Emma Glaser, On The Teaching of Junior 
High School English (New York, 1935), Pp. 117. 

25 Mirrieless, Teaching Composition and Lit- 
erature, p. 318. 

26 John F. Warriner, Handbook of English 


(New York, 1949). 
27 [bid., p. 115. 
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Another text*® has provided for 
speech work in the course of study as 
well as integrating speech and com- 
position work. The second chapter 
of the book is entitled, ‘“Conversing.”*° 
After explaining about the elements 
of good conversation and _ providing 
preliminary exercises, the author then 
provides instruction about projects 
introduc- 
tions, leave-taking, receiving a caller, 
and 


for classroom conversations, 


table and 
One “Storytelling,”’*” 
combines speech with composition work. 


telephone —conversa- 


tions. chapter, 
Students may practice telling stories and 
experiences to the class and then write 
autobiographies, stories, and _ personal 
experiences. Other chapters with this 
same integration are “Explaining™*' and 
“Making the 
chapter, the student receives much prac- 


Reports.” In former 
tice in explaining things before the 
The 
and outlining is taught 
here, and is, of course, applicable to 


class and on _ paper. process of 


organization 


both the speeches and the compositions. 
Many opportunities for speaking are 
given when “Making Reports” is studied. 
Exercises are provided 
observations, 


for reporting 
radio programs, experi- 
ences, and hobbies, coming to a climax 
with an oral research report. After the 
final speech is given, composition work 
is then provided for on this foundation. 

Oral reading is treated in conjunction 
with learning how to choose and read 
newspapers and magazines.** One sec- 
tion is devoted entirely to reading 
stories, jokes, and poetry aloud. “Think- 
ing, Listening, and Discussing’’** treats 
very thoroughly the subjects of propa- 
ganda and principles of reasoning, sub- 

28 J. C. Tressler, English in Action—Course 
One (Boston, 1945). 

29 Ibid., pp. 26-48. 

30 T[bid., pp. 69-94. 

31 [bid., pp. 107-130. 

32 Ibid., pp. 218-229. 

33 [bid., pp. 157-182. 

34 [bid., pp. 198-218. 
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jects dealt with all too little in the high 
schools. Speeches are given for practice 
in listening, discussion is 
taught and practiced. The final speech 
section is “Improving Your Speech.” 


and then 


This deals with platform presence, enun- 
ciation, pronunciation, exercises 
This _ text 
treats the area of speech as comprehen- 


and 
for lispers and _ stutterers. 


sively as it treats written composition. 

The laboratory method is being used 
in many English classrooms today, and 
one, such laboratory manual*® integrates 
speech work with the grammar and com- 
position work. About one period a week 
is devoted to speech work, and it in- 
such 
speaker,* 


cludes things as introducing a 
oral business applications,** 
discussion of written work, formal 


speeches,** oral interpretation,*® — the 
sales talk,#t and book talks.** Although 
the oral work in this manual is not as 
comprehensive as in the text discussed 
above, it nevertheless serves to illustrate 
the fact that trends in modern English 
work are leading to more and more 
speech work and less written composi- 
tion.*3 

If the teacher will strive for the corre- 
lation of speech and English work, .she 
will find that the class periods will be 
more enjoyable and that the students 
will be more interested and will learn 
more readily.** There are few obstacles 
to such a program, for the English teach- 
er is limited only by her ingenuity, her 
knowledge, and the requirements of the 
administration. 


35 [bid., pp. 229-245. 

86 Ellen Smith and Leona McAnulty, 
tials in English (Wichita, Kan., 1946). 

37 [bid., p. 27. 

38 [bid., p. 56. 

39 Tbid., p. 110. 

10 [bid., p. 151. 

11 [bid., p. 175. 

12 Tbid., p. 195. 

43Cross and Carney, 
High Schools, p. 27. 

‘4 Phelps, “Integration of Speech Education 
with English and Social Studies,” loc. cit., p. 83- 
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WHY DO YOU USE FILMS? 


Beatrice Jacoby 


which must be considered in the 
evaluation of films for the speech class. 


ere are at least three problems 


The first is concerned with what consti- 
tutes a good film. The second problem 
arises in the selection of a film for a 
particular audience or occasion. The 
final problem must deal with methods 
of measuring students’ achievements in 
speakers. This article and the one which 
follows by Whitehill and Ball are con- 
cerned only with criteria for the selec- 
tion of a film. 

The purposeful teacher who is con- 
stantly on the alert for ideas and _ pro- 
cedures that will render his teaching 
more effective cannot afford to ignore 
films nor can he afford to try out every 
film that is well advertised or that has a 
provocative title. The writer assumes 
that films are here to stay and that their 
numbers will increase enormously in 
the next few years. Educational budgets 
for films are also likely to increase. 
Teachers must therefore, assume some 
of the responsibility for the quality of 
films which will be available for class- 
room showing. The responsibility can 
be met in part by a frank expression to 
other teachers, to film makers, to audio- 
visual directors, and to librarians of the 
excellences and hindrances of particu- 
lar films. 

Good films are an adjunct to teach- 
ing. Bad films are a handicap. A good 
film can do something that a teacher 
cannot do. A teacher can do many things 
that the best film cannot do. We must 
keep these assumptions in mind when 


Miss Jacoby (Ph.D., Columbia, 1946) is an 
Assistant Professor of Speech at Queens College. 


we set up criteria to help the classroom 
teacher choose an effective film. 


What can a good film do? It can sup- 
plement ‘the teacher. It can _ provide 
knowledge which the classroom teacher 
cannot provide through lecture, discus- 
sion, or static visual aids. It can give 
the student experience which will make 
the verbal symbols of lecture and dis- 
cussion meaningful. It can be a substi- 
tute for experiences which cannot other- 
wise be gained first hand. If we now 
look at some of the things that a teacher 
cannot do, we get a clue to the kind of 
film we need in a speech class. 


A film can go places where we cannot 
always take our students. It is easy to 
recognize this obvious characteristic. We 
have many films that do just that. Stu- 
dents of speech correction have an op- 
portunity to visit hospital centers for 
cerebral palsy,’ schools for the deaf,? and 
rehabilitation units for hard-of-hearing.* 
There are other places we cannot take 


1A Day in the Life of the Cerebral Palsied 
Child—activities at Cockeysville, Md., Pioneer- 
ing for America’s Children—Children’s Hospital 
CP Clinic at Buffalo, N. Y., and School of An- 
other Chance—Institute of Crippled and Dis- 
abled in New York City.—Available through 
National Society for Crippled Children Asso- 
ciation, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

2 Eyes That Hear—New York City—available 
through Lexington School for the Deaf, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 68th St., N. Y., N. Y., Listen- 
ing Eyes—Los Angeles—available through John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Cal., Triumph Over 
Deafness—British Schools for the Deaf—avail- 
able through British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., N. Y. 

8 To Hear Again—program for men in the 
armed forces who have sustained hearing losses. 
—Available through U. S. Army, Army Rehabil- 
itation Center, Washington, D. C.—You Can 
Hear Again—veteran rehabilitation program— 
available through Veteran’s Administration, 
Visual Aids Service, Office of Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C. 
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our students without the help of films. 
An example is a visit to the inside of 
a brain of a child who is at one of the 
centers for cerebral palsy to show where 
the lesion is in this individual whose 
gait is labeled “scissors,” or whose 
speech is dysarthric, or whose attempts 
to reach for a glass are further inter- 
fered with by athetoid movements. A 
sound motion picture is an ideal me- 
dium for presenting this kind of infor- 
mation to a student who wishes to learn 
the principles of speech correction. The 
use of animated drawings, slow motion 
sequences, x-ray photography, and trans- 
lation of auditory patterns into visual 
patterns makes this medium extremely 
effective for teaching speech science.‘ 
For students in public speaking and dis- 
cussion films can take them into meet- 
ings in far distant places or into confer- 
ence rooms across the hall where they 
can watch live audiences react to speak- 
ers while at the same time they listen 
to the effect of the speakers’ voices. 
Since the film can be studied objectively, 
it provides a basis for the study of that 
phenomenon in public speaking which 
too many students and teachers believe 
does not lend itself to scientific research 
because of its ephemeral quality. Such 
film sequences demonstrate more effec- 
tively than words alone what are the 
subtle ties between the speaker and the 
listener. 

One of the major tasks of the speech 
teacher is to effect changes in the com- 
municative behavior of his _ students. 
This is no easy matter. According to 
sociologists and anthropologists, in the 
process of acculturation where so many 
social and economic forces are pressing 


4Sound Waves and Their Sources and Your 
Voice—available through Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 
Movements of the Tongue in Speech—available 
through International Film Bureau, 6 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 


for change, the habits that people retain 
longest are religious, linguistic, and gas- 
tronomic. The stimulus to alter linguis- 
tic behavior must indeed be more pow- 
erful than a didactic statement to the 
effect that change is good, or necessary, 
or practical, Films can motivate stu- 
dents to change their personal habits of 
speaking by presenting dramatic situa- 
tions with characters with whom stu- 
dents can easily identify themselves. In 
the field of mental health guidance 
counsellors meet with a similar resis- 
tance to change. They have found films 
useful for teaching parents and children 
how to recognize and get rid of their 
hostile behavior. When audiences view 
Angry Boy,’ they identify themselves 
with the teacher, the principal, the par- 
ents, the psychiatrist, or the youngster, 
and they begin to recognize and under- 
stand their own feelings of hostility and 
try to change them. 

The amount of time and energy we 
devote to encouraging students to 
their vocal and articulatory 
habits is prodigious. We could probably 
cut down that expediture considerably 
if we could first break down the emo- 
tional prejudices that prevent students 
from seeing the desirablity of changing. 


change 


Research in education is one of the 
areas in which it is most difficult to ap- 
ply the scientific method and is at the 
same time an area in which it is sorely 
needed. Because the classroom teacher 
today identifies himself so intimately 
with his students, unless he makes a 
special effort he is unable to maintain a 
completely objective attitude toward the 
means whereby their progress _ is 
achieved. We must constantly, there- 
fore, help the teacher to evaluate the 
films he uses in his classes. 

Films must be artistically valid as 


5 Available through Mental Health Film 
Board, 164 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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well as scientifically sound. Can we 
rate them as objectively as we rate a 
textbook or a teacher in a classroom 
test? I think we can if we start with the 
criticisms of the classroom teachers who 
use the films. In selecting a textbook 
for a course we do not rely on the pub- 
lishers’ promises. Why should we rely 
on the film makers’ advertising when we 
select a film for use in our speech classes? 
In the matter of textbooks we do not 
rely on the librarian for anything more 
than providing us with an opportunity 
to look at the book. We judge its worth 
ourselves. Why should we rely on the 
glowing reviews of the audio-visual su- 
pervisors when we make our selections 
from film catalogues? It is no longer 
possible for a teacher to view every avail- 


able film before making his own selec- 
tion. We need film criticisms that are 
based on objective criteria that pertain 
to the classroom situation and to the 
process of learning. 

The following critical review of the 
Young America Films by Whitehill and 
Ball* is an attempt to analyze films ob- 
jectively. If we can gather a sufficient 
number of such criticisms we will be 
able to publish film indices that will be 
useful to the classroom teacher. We 
will then be able to turn our attention 
to the other aspects of research that are 
needed in the evaluation of the film as 
an instrument of effective teaching. 


6“A Report on the Young America Films 
Designed for Use in the Teaching of Speech,” 


pp. 122-123. 








A REPORT ON THE YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 
DESIGNED FOR USE IN THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


Buell Whitehill, Jr. and Joe M. Ball 


SERIES of classroom films, de- 
A signee to be used in classes in 
public speaking, has been produced by 
Young America Films, under the super- 
vision of Professor E. C. Beuhler of the 
University of Kansas. Four of these films 
are discussed in this report. The films 
discussed are designed to provide in- 
struction in the areas of stage fright, 
posture 


and and 


voice. No statement is made by the 


appearance, gesture, 


producers concerning the age level of 


the audience for which the films were 
designed. 

This report is based on evaluations of 
the films by a group of advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students in 
speech who were members of a class in 
motion picture. Thirty students, who 
had all been thoroughly trained in mo- 
tion picture these 
evaluations after several weeks of study 


in film research. All of them were famil- 


techniques, made 


iar with the studies of such research pro- 
State 
College, Yale, and the Air Forces. In 
evaluating the films, the group. was di- 
vided 


erams as those at Pennsylvania 


into four sub 


groups each of 
which studied only two factors. The 
group reached the following conclusions 


Mr. Whitehill (M.F.A., Yale, 1934) is an Asso- 
ciate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Ball (Ph.D., Southern California, 1947) is an 
Assistant Professor of Speech at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

1Young America Films, Inc., New York, 
New York. Four instructional films: Speech: 
Using Your Voice; Speech: Platform Posture; 
Speech: Stage Fright; Speech: Function of 
Gestures. 


about the films as instructional media: 

The amount and level of verbaliza- 
tion was too high. There was too much 
talk by the narrator and it was much 
Too little of 


the material was carried by 


too succinct and general. 
the visual 
the “‘situa- 


tional’”’ ability of the motion picture 


element of the films, with 


almost completely neglected. ‘This 
seemed especially true of the films on 


gesture and voice. 


Rate of development was judged too 
fast, especially in the first film (stage 
fright), where the dramatic treatment 
developed so rapidly as to obscure the 
ideas to be communicated. The film on 
posture and appearance was judged best 
of the this still 
judged too fast by many. 


four in respect, but 

Coupled with rate of development 
the idea density, or fact frequency, was 
adjudged too high. Abstractions and 
generalizations were presented too fast 
and in such profusion that little learn- 
ing could take place. Many judges ap- 
proved of the skillful animation of some 
of the abstractions, especially in the 
“posture-appearance” film, but were 
very critical of what often approached 
the fact-crammed lecture. 

Film makers often try to develop an 
with film 


acters and situations. assuming that this 


audience identification char: 
will increase learning. There was con- 
siderable variation concerning this qual- 
ity, with judgments generally praising 
the identification achieved by the stage- 
fright film, but finding very little for a 
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college student to identify within the 
other three. 

Other learning elements were also 
The were generally 
praised for their attention devices (use 


evaluated. films 
of snakes, guns, animation, etc.), al- 
though the gesture and voice films were 
found lacking in this respect. Relatively 
little repetition was used, a most neces- 
sary device in film mediated learning. 
The showing of errors was most sever- 
ly criticized. The showing of common 
errors, balanced by correct procedure 
is usually considered good instructional 
technique. But in these films it was felt 
that errors were not balanced by “‘cor- 
rect” methods. This made the goals 
seem vague and “childish” for college 
students. The negative procedure was 


often so exaggerated (as in the case of 
the gesture film) that it made the right 
way seem ludicrous. This would reduce 
motivation and probably result in no 
learning. 

The level of effectiveness of these 
films, as judged, would appear to be 
low when we consider such factors in 
the learning process as amount and level 
of verbalization, rate of development, 
idea density, repetition, motivation, and 
attention gaining devices. This is un- 
fortunate, because there is a place in 
our field for good instructional films. 
But until our film makers use other 
than intuitive methods in designing 
their instructional films we can continue 
to expect discouraging results such as 
these. 








STATE CERTIFICATION IN SPEECH AND 
HEARING THERAPY 


Ruth Beckey Irwin 


S a part of an advanced graduate 
— the following survey was 
made during the fall of 1951. Since that 
time, some changes have been made in 
order to bring the material up-to-date as 
nearly as possible. This report repre- 
sents current practices as far as the 
writer can determine at this time. 

Information concerning certification 
was secured by writing directly to the 
State Divisions of Special Education, 
thirty-seven Certification 
plans of the remaining twelve states 
were found in A Manual on Certifica- 
tion Requirements issued by the Federal 
Security Agency. 


altogether. 


In summary, twenty-nine states have a 
certification plan; nineteen states have 
no plan. Of the states having certifica- 
tion, fourteen have special certification 
as part of the framework designed for 
teachers of special education or excep- 
tional children; seven have a special cer- 
tificate in speech correction; and five 
have a certification framework under 
which speech correction may operate. 
Sixteen of the twenty-nine states also re- 
quire an elementary or secondary certifi- 
cate. It may be of interest to note that 
thirteen states have supervisors or con- 
sultants of speech and/or hearing. Iowa 
has six consultants. The states with con- 
sultants or supervisors will be starred. 


ALABAMA: None. 


Arizona: “Specialized Service”—Certifi- 
cate valid for speech pathologists per- 


Mrs. Irwin (Ph.D., Southern California, 1940) is 
an Assistant Professor of Speech at Ohio State 
University, and was formerly (1945-1949) State 
Supervisor of Speech and Hearing Therapy, 
Ohio State Department of Education. 


forming as specialists in public school 
on individual or technical basis (non- 
teaching). Master’s degree or 30 hours 
work toward advanced degree requir- 
ed. Specialization: undergraduate ma- 
jor, 15 hours of graduate work, and 8 
hours clinical or field experience in 
speech correction. 

*ARKANSAS: None. 

*CALIFORNIA: “Special Secondary Cre- 
dential in Correction of Speech De- 
fects.” Must possess valid California 
teacher's certificate: elementary or sec- 
ondary; 2 years of successful teaching 
experience or 4 s.h. of supervised di- 
rected teaching; persoial characteris- 
tics suitable for teaching handicapped 
children; and 12 semester hours of 
special work, including mental hy- 
giene, normal speech, speech correc- 
tion, and student teaching. 

CoLorapo: None. 

*CONNECTICUT: Special Education — 
Speech and Hearing Therapy. 

1. Bachelor’s Degree. 

2. 15 hours in speech correction, includ- 

ing 3 in lipreading. 

3. No certificate in elementary or sec- 

ondary education required. 


DELAWARE: “Speech Correctionist’’—Re- 
quire 24 hours of professional educa- 
tion of which 6 hours are _ basic 
courses: mental hygiene, remedial 
reading, and diagnostic teaching. 9 
hours: pathology, clinic, phonetics. 9 
hours: mental tests, voice and diction. 

FLorwa: Teacher Certification in Spe- 


cial Education (Certification Bull. A, 
State Department of Education). 
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i. A background of at least one or two’ 2. Forty-eight quarter hours or thirty 
years of teaching experience with semester hours in the following areas: 
normal children is recommended. phonetics, psychology of exceptional 
2. Must hold a graduate certificate. children, clinical psychology, mental 
g. Must have prescribed courses in measurements, remedial reading, 
speech correction (12 semester hours) public speaking, anatomy of ear and 
and courses in two of the following vocal mechanicsm, psychophysics of 
hool fields (24 semester hours), hearing, sound and audiometric testing, 
non- vision, physical disabilities, person- speech pathology (elementary and 
ours ality. advanced), clinical practice in spéech 
juir- aE SS a correction. 
ma- . ; . 
” Hawa: None *Iowa: Five-year special certificates for 
1d 8 : aye ; . ° ° 
Be Oe the education of exceptional children 
in IDAHO: None. : ‘ 
. speech correction . . . (Bulletin 
. : . ¢ : . ° 
ILLINOIS: State _ Certificates (1952). No. 29, State Board of Educational 
Minimum qualifications include: Examiners, June, 1951). 
Cre * Valid teacher's certificate or limited | General: Degree from institution 
De- State Certificate for Teachers of Ex- approved by Board of Educational 
rnia ceptional Children. (Specialization Examiners. Professional preparation 
ace, must be taken at a college maintain- required for elementary or secon- 
hing ing training programs recognized by dary certificate. Personal character- 
 di- the State Department of Public In- istics necessary for work with excep- 
eris- struction.) : tional children. 
2 ind of courses: . . 
ped “eo saa he a thease’ 2. Specific preparation: 15 semester 
a. ation and Psychology . . . 10 , : 
s of _— Yonanes’ hours, including: fundamentals of 
hy- to 12 semester hours. : : : 
y ‘ speech with attention to correction 
rret b. Speech correction courses . . . 23 : 
; : of speech defects in the classroom, 
semester hours: phonetics, human : . . 
rong remedial reading, mental hygiene, 
anatomy, principles of speech cor- ; : 
Miler as , voice and phonetics, speech patholo- 
rection, speech science, speech ‘ : “itr ‘ 
ae gy, including clinical experience and 
pathology. li . 
: ipreading. 
c. Hard of Hearing courses: 6 semes- : 
ter hours. Kansas: Certificate of Speech Correc- 
Tud- d. Background courses: 6 semester tion Teachers. 
hours in testing, clinical psycholo-  !- Hold a degree certificate for teaching 
sec: gy, or teaching or reading. in the elementary or secondary 
3. Supervised teaching in speech correc- schools of Kansas. 
-Re- tion: 200 clock hours, half of which 2- 46 semester hours distributed as fol- 
luca- must be in the school situation. lows: Survey of Exceptional Chil- 
basic 4. Possession of personal speech habits dren .. . 4 s.h. Related courses se- 
edial which meet an acceptable standard lected from psychology, general 
rg in both voice and diction. speech, educational guidance, etc. 
pe INDIANA: Certificate for speech correc- . + + 12 sh. Specialized speech cor- 
ta tionists and hearing therapists. rection: phonetics, voice science, 
Spe- 1. Must hold or be eligible for the speech pathology, methods in speech 
l. A, First-Grade, High School, or Elemen- correction, hearing problems, speech 
tary Certificate. reading . . . 30 s.h. 
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3. Minimum of 200 clock hours of su- 
pervised clinical practice. 

;. 25 or more of the above hours shall 
be graduate credit. 

5- All institutional progress must be ap- 
proved by State Board of Education. 


LOUISIANA: None, 

Maine: None, although do require the 
“usual certification.” They indicate 
that the cities make their own require- 
ments. 

MARYLAND: Certificate for a Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. 

1. Completion of a four-year course in 
a standard college with a major in 
speech. 

2. One year of graduate work at a recog- 
nized university, with emphasis on 
speech and hearing therapy. The 
main field should include pathology, 
anatomy and physiology of the ear 
and vocal mechanism, audiology, lip- 
reading, methods and material in 
teaching speech, directed teaching in 
speech and hearing. 

3. Suggested that minor field be psy- 
chology and include some work in 
mental tests, counseling, psychother- 
apy. 

MASSACHUSETTS: None. 


MICHIGAN: Certification of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children 
fects. 

1. Must State Elementary or 
State Secondary certificates. 

2. Bachelor's degree. 


. Speech de- 


Possess 


3. Student teaching in specific field. 

4. 24 hours of professional education: 
educational measurement, mental 
hygiene, survey of exceptional chil- 
dren, etc. 

5. Specialization: 12 hours in anatomy 

and physiology of speech and hear- 

ing, pathology of speech, methods of 
correction, speech disorders, 
netics. 


pho- 


PEACHER 

Minnrsora: Teachers of Exceptional 
Children. Speech Correction. 

1. Possess elementary or 
certificate, and 


high school 


2. 13 hours in corrective speech, or 


3. Bachelor's degree in speech path- 


ology. 


Mississipp1: Teachers of 
Children. 


Exceptional 

Valid for teachers of ex- 
ceptional children in grades 1 through 
12. 

1. Bachelor's degree, including 

2. General and professional education 
as described for the elementary cer- 
tificate 
both 
levels. 


except work must include 


elementary and_ secondary 
3. Specialization: 18 hours dealing with 

exceptional children. (Speech cor- 
rection not mentioned in this out- 
line, though could be included in 
this working frame.) 


Missouri: The following minimum 
qualifications set-up is standard for 
approval of speech correctionists: 

1. Bachelor's degree. 

2. Valid teacher's certificate. 

3. Background of courses: 

a. Speech correction: 10 s.h. 


b. Psychology: “Courses.” 


c. Re-education of acoustically 
handicapped children—at _ least 
1 course. 


d. Regular courses in both element- 
ary and education, 
teaching techniques, organization 


secondary 


and management of elementary 
and secondary administration. 

4. Supervised teaching—1oo clock hours 
—case load in teacher training cen- 
ter. 

5. “Personal speech habits in both voice 
and diction which meet an accepta- 
ble standard.” Mimeographed bulle- 
tin issued by Department of Educa- 
tion (Revised——1949). 
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MONTANA: None. 
*NEBRASKA: Qualifications of 
therapists: 


speech 


i. 18 s.h. speech therapy course work 
as presented by ASHA. 
200 clock hours—supervised. clinical 
practice. 

3. 18 s.h. in education. 

;. After 1 year residency in qualified 
speech program—required 

Basic Certificate in 

\SHA, effective January 1, 1953. 


therapy 
to apply for 


NevapA: Special School Service Person- 
nel . . . for speech correction. 

i. Bachelor’s degree including 

2. 20 hours in English 

3. 10 hours of which are in speech 

{. 10 hours to include abnormal psy- 
chology and psychology of speech 
handicaps. 

NEW 

New Jersey: Special Education 
Speech defective. 


HAMPSHIRE: None. 


1. State teaching certificate appropriate 
to grade level. 

2. Bachelor’s degree, including meth- 
ods. 

3. 12 hours of specialized professional 
education in speech correction. 

New Mexico: None. 

New York: None. 

NORTH CAROLINA: 

1. Hold or be qualified to hold Primary 
or grammar grade A certificate, 

2. Credit for at least 24 s.h. in Special 
Education. 

3. Basic Courses—io-15, s.h. 
Speech Correction—12-18 s.h., Anat. 
& Phys. of Ear & Mech., Prob. of 
Teach. Speech Correction, Re-educa- 
tion of Acoustically Handicapped, 
Principles of Speech Correction, 
Phonetics, Speech Pathology. 

4. One or more years of teaching nor- 
mal child. 

5. Personal character suitable for teach- 
ing exceptional child. 


i) 


~1 


SPECIAL: Valid in 
grades 1 through 12; requirements: 
22 hours in special: field beyond re- 
quirements for certificate in ele- 
mentary schools (which require only 
two-year college program). 


NortH DAKOTA: 


Onto: Special Certificate in Speech and 
Hearing Therapy. 

1. Bachelor’s Degree. Included within 
or in excess of requirements for de- 
gree—major in speech and hearing 
therapy from institution in Ohio ap- 
proved for certification. 

2. Minimum requirements set by State 
Department of Education include: 
17 s-h. professional preparation; 30 
s.h. speech and hearing courses; 15 
s-h. psychology; 200 clock hours of 
supervised clinical and student teach- 
ing. 

3. No certificate in elementary or sec- 
ondary education required. Educa- 
tion courses included in “profession- 
al preparation.” 


OKLAHOMA: Certification in Special 
Education (July 1, 1950). Valid for 
teaching in grades 1 through 12. Stan- 
dard certificate requires: 

1. Bachelor’s degree, including general 

education . Same as for the ele- 

mentary certificate. 

Professional education . . . 21 hours, 

including student teaching and meth- 

ods in speech correction. 

3. Special education in speech and 
hearing . . . 24 hours. “Speech and 

hearing” are not mentioned al- 
though the framework would in- 
clude such special teaching. 


no 


*OreEGON: Handicapped Children 
Speech Correctionist. 

1. Regular elementary or 
certificate. 

2. Specialized professional education— 
36 q.h. psychology, exceptional chil- 
dren, mental testing, remedial work, 


secondary 
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child adjustment, mental deviations 
and diagnostic techniques, speech 
correction, clinical methods, speech 
science and phonetics, speech path- 
ology and student teaching. 
g. 42 q-h. in education. 
*PENNSYLVANIA: Certification of “Speech 
(Effective Sept. 1, 
1946). Elementary or secondary certifi- 
cates extended to 
correction or 


Correctionists” 

may be include 

speech complete 24 
hours of approved professional educa- 
tion in field: (a) Basic courses 6 s.h., 
(b) Special courses in speech correc- 
tion 12 s.h., (c) Electives in Advanced 
Speech Clinic and Psychology, 6 s.h. 

RHODE IsLAND: None. 

*SOUTH CAROLINA: None. 

SoutH DAKOTA: None. 

* TENNESSEE: None—No framework for 
enforcement, but does specify desira- 
ble courses. 

*Texas: Teacher of “Exceptional Chil- 
dren” (Effective, Sept. 1, 1951). 

1. Possess a valid Texas teacher cer- 

tificate appropriate to the grade level 

to be served. 

At least a baccalaureate degree in an 

approved institution. 


ho 


3. Certificate of approval as speech and 
hearing therapists available after 

completing: 

a. Twelve semester hours of survey 
courses in special education and 
speech difficulty, special materials, 
methods and therapies, educa- 
tional tests, supervised student 
teaching with exceptional chil- 
dren, related courses from 
educational psychology. 

b. Two hundred clock hours of clin- 


ical practice in speech correction. 


and 


c. Introductory correction 
and fifteen semester 
hours in advanced courses speci- 
fically related to speech and hear- 
ing therapy. 


speec h 
additional 


UTAH: None. 
VERMONT: None. 


ViRGINIA: Special school service person- 


nel . . . speech correction. 


1. 24 hours credit in appropriate 
courses: speech pathology, speech 
correction and _ therapy, student 


teaching or 20 clock hours. 


ho 


12 specific electives: phonetics, anat- 
omy of speech organs, physiology of 
speech, physics of sound and speech, 
psychology and neurology of speech, 
clinical and school methods in speech 
correction, 


WASHINGTON: Special education 
Speech clinic. 

1. Possess elementary or secondary cer- 
tificate. 

2. 20 hours of speech clinic, psycholo- 
gy of adjustment, educational meas- 
urements, remedial reading, student 
teaching and methods. 

Wesr VirGciniA: None. 

*WisconsIN: Special. 

1. Bachelor’s degree (four year course 
in speech pathology). 

2. 18 hours of professional education. 

go hours major in endorsed field, and 


os) 


15 hour minor. 

Wyominc: Teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren: go hours college credit with 43 
hours professional education, educa- 
tional measurements, psychology of 
exceptional children, methods and 
materials in specific field. . 
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“BY THEIR SPEECH YOU SHALL KNOW THEM”™— 
A RADIO SCRIPT 


Bertha Berman 


Announcer: Do you have a_ voice? 
Are you using it to the best advantage? 
Is it a voice we love to hear, or is it flat, 
harsh, monotonous, weak, shrill? Your 
voice can be your greatest asset if you 
use it properly. It tells all about you— 
your background, your personality, your 
attitude. Does it tell only good things? 
If not, do not run to the nearest drug 
store; do not send any box tops; do not 
write twenty-five words or less to com- 
plete any statement. Just relax in your 
chair while we tell you how you too can 
have a voice 9g and 44/100% pure; how 
you too can produce tones “so round, 
so firm, so fully packed” with “not a 
cough in a carload.” 

Narrator: And now, our theme song. 

Boy: Where are you going, my pretty 
maid? 

Girl: “I’m going a-milking, sir,” she 
said. 

Boy: And what is your fortune, my 
pretty maid? 

Girl: “My voice is my fortune, sir,” 
she said. 

Boy: Sister, you can say that again. 

Girl: All right, I will. “My voice is 
my fortune, sir,” she said. 

Narrator: Yes, indeed, your voice is 
your fortune; and with that idea in 
mind, we begin our show, “By Their 
Speech You Shall Know Them.” The 
setting is anywhere, anytime. The char- 
acters are anyone and everyone. 
CHATTER OF MANY VOICES SPEAKING TO- 
GETHER. LONG ENOUGH TO ESTABLISH; THEN 
FADE. 

Miss Berman (Ph.M., Wisconsin) is a teacher of 


English and Speech at the Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, Illinois. 


Narrator: Did you recognize that 
sound? That’s what people are doing 
through most of their waking hours, and 
sometimes even during their sleeping 
hours — talking — always talking — about 
everthing and anything under the sun. 
Now let’s break it down into individual 
voices. 

First Voice (Feminine): My dear, have 
you heard the latest gossip? 

Second Voice (Masculine): Get those 
invoices out of the file, Miss Terry, and 
look up the record of that sale. 

Third Voice (Masculine): Gee, Dad, 
I gotta have the car tonight! 

Fourth Voice (Feminine): I sure told 
that guy where to get off at! He ain’t 
going to stand me up and get away with 
it! 

Fifth Voice (Masculine): Here the 
uranium isotype under bombardment 
captures a neutron to become another 
isotype of uranium. 

Narrator: Did you recognize the 
types? Only a few words, and without 
seeing the person, can’t you visualize 
him or her? Yes, by their speech you 
shall know them. ... Have you ever 
thought of the great power of human 
speech? All through the ages men have 
swayed other men for good or evil— 
through speech. And with all the inven- 
tions to improve communication, speech 
remains the most used method of com- 
munication we have. 

Girl’s Voice: And the most misused. 
Today more than half our people speak 
in harsh, weak, or flat tones, with indis- 
tinct or carelessly pronounced words. 
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Narrator: And that’s why we hear 
that certain question repeated so often. 

Girl: What did you say? 

Narrator: That's right. 

Girl: What's right? 

Narrator: “What did you say?” 

Girl: I said, “That’s right!” 

Narrator: Oh, let’s start all over again. 
You said so many people have poor 
voices. 

Girl: Yes. 

Narrator: And I said that’s why so 
many people have to ask, “What did 
you say?” 

Girl: Well, why didn’t you say so? 

Narrator: Well, what’s to be done 
about it? 

Girl: We could let the voice speak 
for itself. Then we can find out what's 
wrong with a bad voice and learn how 
it can be improved. You need three ele- 
ments to make the voice, and here is 
the first one. 

Diaphragm (in a low, gutteral voice): 
I am the diaphragm. I separate the chest 
cavity from the abdominal cavity. If 
you put the palms of your hands on your 
waist line just below the ribs, you'll get 
some idea where I hang out—or rather 
hang in. My life is just a series of ups 
and downs. 


Girl: Oh, that’s too bad. 


Diaphragm: Oh, no, that’s good! As 
you exhale and inhale, I go up and 
down, up and down. And at the same 
time the abdominal wall of the body 
goes back and forth, in and out. Feel 
it? You should if you breathe deeply. 


Girl: But where does the voice come 
in? 

Diaphragm: Don’t hold your breath, 
or it won’t come at all, the voice I mean. 
You see, I generate the power to make 
voice. I send a stream of air through 
the lungs, up the windpipe, and out the 
nose or mouth. For a good, strong steady 
voice you need perfect breath control. 


PE ACHER 


And that’s my job! 

Girl: Now we'll hear from the twins. 

Narrator: The twins? 

Gil: Yes, the vocal cords. 

Vocal Cords (Two voices, high and 
shrill, in unison): We are the _ vocal 
cords. 

First Vocal Cord: Aw, let me tell it! 

Second Vocal Cord: No, me. 

Girl: All right, you'll each take turns, 
First, the right vocal cord. 

Right Vocal Cord: Did you ever feel 
a sound? 

Girl: You mean fear a sound, don't 
you? 

Right Vocal Cord: No, I mean feel it. 
Put your finger on your Adam's apple. 
Now say ah-h-h-h. 

Girl: Ah-h-h-h. 

Left Vocal Cord: Did you feel it 
That’s we doing our stuff. When the dia- 
phragm sends a stream of air up the 
windpipe, it goes between us, and when- 
ever you want to speak, we get together 
and vibrate to beat the band. 

Right 
Why, we're a couple of bands ourselves 


Vocal Cord: Beat the band? 


—bands of flesh, I mean, stretched across 
the voice-box or larnyx, and we've got 
it all over Benny Goodman, or Guy 
Lombardo, or even Arturo Toscanini 
because we make the most wonderful 
music in the werld—the human voice! 

Left Vocal Cord: That is, if you just 
let us relax and take things easy— 

Right Vocal Cord: Because if you 
don’t, your voice will be sharp and stri- 
dent, or high and shrill— 

Left Vocal Cord: So you'd better treat 
us right because without us you couldn't 
make a sound. 

Girl: And now we have yet to heat 
from the cavities in your head. 

Narrator: Wait a minute! Are you 
calling me empty-headed? 

Girl: Not at all. I merely said we 
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must hear from the cavities in your 
head. 

Narrator: Well, cavities are empty, 
aren't they? 

Girl: Yes, but you should be glad you 
have these cavities. They are the mouth, 
throat, and nose cavities. Suppose we let 
the mouth speak for all of them. 

Mouth: Some people think all I’m 
good for is to put food into. But I'm 
very important in voice, along with my 
co-workers, the throat and the nose. To- 
gether we help to give the voice reson- 
ance—that is, we amplify the sound 
which comes from the vocal cords and 
give your voice its particular tone qual- 
ity. 

Narrator: Ladies and gentlemen, we 
now interrupt this program to give you 
the correct time. 

Announcer: The correct time is ex- 
actly—now, if you want to improve your 
voice. No matter what your age, it is 
never too late to start. Just follow our 
simple instructions; it will pay you valu- 
able dividends! 

Mouth: And 
shape I’m in— 

Girl: Yes— 

Mouth: That’s just the point. You 
must consider the shape I’m in if you 
want pure Believe me, Betty 
Grable’s and Lana Turner’s shapes don’t 
get as many oh’s and ah’s as mine do. 
All I have to do is round the lips, and 
you hear a beautiful Oh, and if I merely 
drop my jaw, you hear nothing but Ah. 

Gul: Mm-hm. 


Mouth: And that’s the sound you get 


then, considering the 


tones. 


if you close both lips and let the sound 
come through the nose. And if you don’t 
use the nasal cavities properly, you'll 
get a sound like this: “The bood is 
shidig id Jude,” when you're trying to 
say, “The moon is shining in June.” 

Girl: But what part do you play in 
actual speech? 


Mouth: That's the work of the lips, 
tongue, teeth, jaw, and palate. You 
need all those to form the sounds prop- 
erly and combine them into words. 

Narrator: How about a demonstra- 
tion? 

First Student: V1l do one if someone 
will help me. 

Second Student: 1 will. 

First Student: First, we must remem- 
ber that there are two general kinds of 
sounds in our speech—vowels and con- 
sonants. 

Second Student: a, e, i, 0, u are the 
vowels, and all the rest are consonants. 

First Student: That’s true only in 
writing. In speech there are fourteen or 
fifteen different vowel sounds, and many 
more consonant sounds. Each one re- 
quires a different shape of the mouth 
to make. 

Second Student: All right, let’s have 
them. 

First Student: Oh, there isn’t time 
on a filteen-minute program. We can 
do only a few. First, vowels. A vowel 
sound is made by shaping the mouth in 
a certain position so that the stream of 
air comes out without any obstruction. 
Now just bring the jaws close together 
so that the teeth almost touch. Stretch 
the lips slightly sideways. Now let your 
voice come out. 

Second Student: é, as in eat. 

First Student: Now lower the jaw very 
slightly, and vocalize. 

Second Student: i, as in drink. 

First Student: Lower the jaw a little 
more. 

Second Student: é, as in merry. 

First Student: A little more. 

Second Student: a, as in cat. 


First Student: There you have tour 
vowels. Now, the point is this: to get 
one certain vowel sound, you must 
shape your mouth one certain way. If 
you shape it to get an e, you get an e. 
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It you shape it for a, you get a. Many 
people say ketch instead of catch be- 
cause they don’t open their mouths far 
enough for a. Some people say min for 
men, or git tor get. That’s because they 
are not shaping the mouth properly for 
the sound they wish to make. Now let’s 
try another group of vowel sounds. 
Round the lips in the smallest circle 
you can make, and vocalize. 

Second Student: 66, as in school. 

First Student: Now make a little wid- 
er circle. 

Second Student: oo, as in book. 

First Student: Open a little more, 
keep lips rounded. 

Second Student: 0, as in hotel. 

First Student: A little more. 

Second Student: Aw, as in hall. 

First Student: Open as wide as you 
can. 

Second Student: a, as in father. 

First Student: Now for those vowels, 
lips were rounded in all except the last. 
People who are too lazy or careless to 
round the lips, will find themselves say- 
ing dotter instead of daughter, winda in- 
stead of window, root intead of rdét, be- 
cuz instead of because. 

Narrator: Now what about the con- 
sonants? 

Third and Fourth Students: We'll ex- 
plain them. 

Third Student: First of all, a conso- 
nant is a sound in which the stream of 
air is blocked or obstructed by lips, 
teeth, tongue, or palate. As you exhale, 
close the lips, and then open them let- 
ting the air pop through. What do you 
get? 

Fourth Student: The sound of p, as 
in peach. 

Third Student: Now do 
thing, and vocalize. 

Fourth Student: b, as in beans. 


the same 


Third Student: You see, that makes 
the difference between pear and bear. 


Now bring the lower lip up to the up. 
per teeth and blow out. 

Fourth Student: The sound of the f in 
family, or v, as in vain if you vocalize. 

Third Student: And that makes the 
difference between face and vase. Now, 
if you touch the gum behind the upper 
teeth with the tip of the tongue and let 
the air pop through, you get— 

Fourth Student: The sound of t, as 
in tent. 

Third Student: And vocalize— 

Fourth Student: d as in den. 

Third Student: And that makes the 
difference between time and dime. Now, 
raise the back of the tongue to touch 
the soft palate, and let the air pop 
through. 

Fourth Student: The sound of k, as 
in kitten. 

Third Student: Vocalize. 

Fourth Student: g, as in goat. 

Third Student: And that’s the differ- 
ence between cold and gold. And so all 
consonants are made by forming some 
point of contact using lips, tongue, teeth, 
gums, or palate, or simply forming a 
narrow channel through which the air 
is forced. 

Fourth Student: You mean like thes 
sound in Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for 
soldiers. 

Third Student: Yes, but we'll just 
keep the hissing out of this program. 
And so you put all these vowel and con 
sonant sounds together, and you get 
words. But beware of lazy lips, tongue, 
and jaws, if you want your words to be 
clear and distinct. 

Fourth Student: You can put meat 
ing into your speech by varying the tone, 
rate, pitch, or inflection. Let’s illustrate 
with two simple words like Oh, yeah. 
(FOUR OR FIVE DIFFERENT VOICES REPEAT 
OH, YEAH wiITh DIFFERENT INFLECTIONS) 

Fourth Student: See how many dif 
ferent meanings you can convey just by 
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changing tone and inflections? That 
helps to avoid monotony in speech. 

Narrator: Now suppose we see how 
all this works out in real life. ... The 
scene is the employment office of a large 
department store. A high school girl 
graduate comes in, and after the usual 
greeting, she speaks— 

Girl (in a flat, dull, hesitant voice): 
You got any jobs open? 

Employer: What type of job are you 
interested in? 

Girl (in the same listless voice): I don’t 
know; maybe I'd like an offus job if I 
could git it. 

Employer: Have you had any experi- 
encer 

Girl: Hm-mh. 

Employer: Do you type? 

Girl: Yeah, some. 

Employer: Why do you want to work 
in an office? 

Girl: Guess I jist like that kinda work. 

Employer: Well, Miss Jones, we'll 
keep your application on file, and if 
there is an opening, we'll call you. 

Narrator: Another applicant is ush- 
ered into the office. 

Second Girl (in a lively, pleasant 
voice): Good morning, I'd like to apply 
for a position in the advertising office. 

Employer: Have you had any experi- 
ence? 

Second Girl: No, sir, but I’ve just 
completed a four year commercial course 
in high school. I’ve had courses in ad- 
vertising and salemanship, typing and 
art. 

Employer: What makes 
you want to do advertising? 


you think 

Second Girl: I’ve always been interest- 
ed in fashion. I’ve studied dress design. 
I've enjoyed writing for the school pa- 
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per, and I’ve always gotten pretty good 
grades on my English themes. I think 
I could easily learn to write advertising 
copy if you'll just give me a chance. 

Narrator: Well, it’s easy to see which 
of the two applicants will get the job, 
although both had practically the same 
preparation. . . . And now, let’s look in 
on another scene. Someone is having a 
party. Two boys are watching other 
guests come into the room. One speaks. 

First Boy: Say, Joe! Look who just 
came in! Who is she? Get a load of that 
figure! (WHISTLES) Some blonde! Intro- 
duce me to her, quick! 

Second Boy: Oh, Sylvia, come here a 
minute Er—a—this is my friend, 
Jack— 

First Boy: How do you do, Sylvia? 

Sylvia (in a strident voice with slov- 
enly diction): Hi, ya, big boy! Say, whas- 
sa matter with this gang anyway? Every- 
body looks kinda dead! Le’s scare up a 
li'l excitemunt. Watcha say, kid? 

First Boy (in a subdued voice): Er— 
a—yes, I'll see what I can do. Er—a—will 
you pardon me, please? 

Narrator: And with a voice like that 
Sylvia wonders why she is a wallflower. 
... Yes, truly, by their speech you shall 
know them. 

Announcer: And truly, your voice is 
your fortune. A pleasant voice with clear 
correct diction is your entree to the best 
business and social circles. . . . So try 
our easy, painless method today and 
everyday. Gather your friends around 
you, and in twenty-five words or more, 
speak your thoughts—but breathe deep- 
ly, relax the throat and mouth, and use 
the tongue, lips, and jaws to shape the 
sounds, and you too will have a voice 
we love to hear. You'll find it’s well 
worth the effort! 








WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENT? 
William S. Smith 


HE question posed, “What are the 

principles of argument?” is usually 
answered by referring to one of a num- 
ber of reputable textbooks dealing with 
the principles of argument. The authors 
of such books generally answer this 
question by stating the nature of argu- 
ment; by presenting a certain number of 
“principles” of argument in a particular 
classification; and by suggesting and il- 
lustrating the manner in which these 
principles can be employed. 

A problem arises when several of 
these texts are consulted. Controversies 
in texts on argumentation range from 
disagreements on the meaning of argu- 
ment to the nature of the principles 
themselves. There are disagreements up- 
on the classification of principles, the 
emphasis that should be placed upon 
various principles, and the end to which 
they should be employed. 


I 


An examination of the contents ol 
three textbooks in argumentation will 
indicate the nature and the extent of 
these differences. O’Neill and McBur- 
ney, in The Working Principles of Argu- 
ment, state that “argument is concerned 
with two. . . general speech purposes, 
to convince, and to actuate.”? They pro- 
ceed to discuss the views of other authors 
who contend that action should be the 
only objective of argument. They de- 
fine evidence as matters of fact and opin- 


Mr. Smith (Ph.D., Stanford, 1953) is an Assistant 
Professor of Speech at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

1 James O'Neill and James McBurney, The 
Working Principles of Argument (New York, 
1932). 

2 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 


ion used as the basis of argument. Their 
tests of evidence are (1) logical adequacy, 
and (2) audience acceptability. Proof, 
according to O’Neill and McBurney, “‘is 
composed of two great elements: (1) 
Basic premises of fact and opinion; and 
(2) Certain inferential relationships. 
These are usually referred to as Evi- 
dence and Argument, respectively.’ 
Propositions are supported, according 
to these authors, by confirmation, expla- 
nation, and motivation. Confirmation 
is defined as establishing a proposition 
through inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, and involves. cause-effect relation- 
ships and substance-attribute relation- 
ships. They consider generalization and 
analogy as common types of induction, 
and Mill’s five canons of causation as 
inductive methods. The syllogism and 
the enthymeme are forms of deductive 
reasoning. Explanation is the presenta- 
tion of facts in a way to cause the truth 
of a proposition to be implied. Motiva- 
tion relies on persuasive power to sup 
port the proposition.‘ 

Foster’s second revised edition of Ar 
gumentation and Debating® presents a 
different view of the principles of argu- 
ment. This book does not discuss the 
nature of argument, but states: “in argu- 
mentation the student meets principles, 
based upon the science of logic, from 
which the rational mind cannot escape.”® 
Evidence is defined by Foster as “the 
materials of proof.” Evidence is every- 
thing which ought to bring or tend to 
bring conviction of truth or falsity of a 

8 [bid., p. 96 

4 Ibid., p. 118 ff. 

5 William Foster, Argumentation and Debat- 


ing, (Boston, 1936). 
6 Ibid., viii. 
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proposition.’ It is of two kinds: (1) testi- 
mony of authorities as to fact, and (2) 
reasoning about facts. Contrary to the 
interpretation of O'Neill and McBurney, 
Foster makes no distinction between 
testimony and fact, and regards argu- 
ment as a type of evidence. Arguments 
are generally classified as (1) inductive 
and deductive, (2) argument from ex- 
ample, and (3) argument from causal 
relation. Argument from example is con- 
sidered inductive; all reasoning rests up- 
on the universal law of causation? 
Foster makes no mention of Mill’s five 
canons of causation. 

Donald Hayworth and Robert Capel, 
in Oral Arugment® indicate a different 
view of the principles of argument. 
They see them as being derived, mostly, 
from the psychology of speech. “Th 
course [argumentation] has now be- 
come definitely identified with public 
speaking, and depends upon the psy- 
chology of persuasion more than it does 
upon the canons of logic.” Although 
they do not define evidence, they state 
that it must be evaluated in terms of its 
validity and its effectiveness. Validity of 
evidence depends upon tests of logic 
with reference to its truth, reliability, 
and proper use in the pattern of proof.” 
It is effective if it establishes belief. The 
patterns of proof consist of analogy, au- 
thority, generalization, causal relations, 
and deduction. Causal relation is treated 


independently from induction and de-’ 


duction; in fact, induction is not dis- 
cussed, nor are Mill’s five methods of 
causation.!2 


Other texts on argumentation could 
be scanned with somewhat the same 
results. Writers tend to agree on some 


7 Ibid., p. 86. 

SIbid., p. 155. 

®Donald Hayworth and Robert Capel, Oral 
Argument (New York, 1934). 

10 Tbid., p. 11. 

11 Ibid., p. 110. 

12 Ibid., pp. 141-92. 
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principles as necessary to argument and 
disagree on others Since it is evident| 
that we cannot arrive at a clear-cut 
statement of the principles of argument 
from the writings on argumentation, our 
task becomes one of attempting to dis- 
cover the reasons for these disagreements 
and some means of resolving them. 





Il 
Many of the disagreements arise from 


the close relationshi ic and argu- 
mentation. The authors considered have 
agreed that argumentation rests, to a 
certain extent, upon the science of logic. 
O'Neill and McBurney state that “the 
requirements of proof are logical con- 
siderations.”"!3 Foster, as indicated above, 
states that argument rests upon prin- 
ciples of logic that the rational min 

cannot escape. He states further: “Logic 
tests our thinking-processes to determine 


X 


{ whether they conform to fixed rules. 


This is to say, the main purpose of logic 
is to enable men to distinguish between 
good and bad reasoning.”** Hayworth 
and Capel agree that sound argument 
must be based on logic, but hasten to 
add that logic is merely a shrewd, com- 
mon sense method of evaluating sense 
impressions.!5 

Although these authors consistently 
associate logic with argumentation, usu- 


-ally no distinction is drawn between 


different systems of logic. However, logic 
does not exist as a single, consistent 
body of knowledge as the frequent ref- 
erence to “logic” would indicate. Robin- 
son, in his Principles of Reasoning: An 
Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method," lists at least three distinct 


13Q0'’Neill and McBurney, The 
Principles of Argument, p. 8. 

14 Foster, Argumentation and Debating, p. 113. 

15 Hayworth and Capel, Oral Argument, 
>. 142. 
16 Daniel Robinson, The Principles of Rea- 
soning: An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York, 1936), pp. 340-3. 
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schools of logic with their respective 
variations. (1) Traditional Aristotelian 
‘logic includes Neo-Scholastic logic, and 
jmodernized, formal Aristotelian logic. 
|The first is the logic of the schoolmen 


| purged of its medieval glosses and cor- 
|ruptions. The second is an interpreta- 


tion of Aristotle modified to meet criti- 
cisms, and includes an exposition of the 
experimental method of science. (2) Sym- 
bolic logic holds that exact thinking de- 
mands special language, and it deals 
with inference as a science. (3) Modern 
non-symbolic and non-Aristotelian logic 
includes realistic non-symbolic logic, 
pragmatic logic, and idealistic non-sym- 
bolic logic. 

The implications for argumentation 
that are inherent in different systems of 
logic are different, and in some cases 
they are opposed to each other. Tradi- 
tional Aristotelian logic, according to 
John Dewey,!’ is based upon the dis- 
tinction made between mutable and im- 
mutable beings. The immutable is in- 
capable of change, and as a result can be 
characterized by essences and classified 
into distinct species. These species com- 
pose classes of universals. Being, in the 
state of change, is imperfect in the sense 
of being incomplete or “partial.” The 
immutable is referred to as the general, 
the changing as the particular. Induc- 
tion is reasoning that proceeds from the 
particular or incomplete to the general 
or universal. Deduction is reasoning 
that proceeds from the general to the 
particular. Aristotle’s concept of nature 
allows complete separation of different 
species, and, as a result, it can be stated 
that a certain subject is either a mem- 
ber of a species or it is not. This gives 
rise to the law of the excluded middle 
and is expressed in terms of the syllo- 
gism. This concept of the mutable and 


17 John Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry 
(New York, 1938) pp. 420-21. 
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the immutable is carried over into argu- 
ment and we find the principles of 
argument expresssed in terms of induc 
tion and deduction. O’ Neill and McBur. 
ney, and Foster discuss induction and 
deduction and give full treatment of 
the syllogism. 


The modernized formal Aristotelian 
logic was extended to include the meth- 
ods of thought used in scientfic research, 
including Mill’s five canons of causa- 
tion. This logic is behind O'Neill and 
McBurney’s inclusion of Mill’s five meth- 
ods as principles of argument. 


Logic, as presented by John C. Cooley 
in his Primer of Formal Logic is defined 
in its narrow sense as the theory of for- 
mal deduction. In its broader sense, it 
includes any systematic discussion of 
how conclusions are reached from var- 
ious kinds of evidence, and how explana- 
tory systems are constructed in natural 
science.'8 Among the treated 
through the use of symbols are implica- 
tions, inferences, validity of statements, 
deducibility of conclusions, tests of con- 
sistency of statements, and the construc 
tion of proofs:These topics are discussed 
in relation to sentences and their inter- 


topics 


pretation in symbolic form. Logic, pre- 
sented by Cooley, is a science of the re- 
lation between statements; it states the 
rules with which rational discourse must 
conform. Truth of the conclusions de- 
pends upon the truth of the premises; 
however, if the premises are true, then 
the conclusions are coercive to belief 
for the rational being. Implications of 
this view of logic are seen in Foster's 
statements that “the main purpose of 
logic is to enable men to distinguish 
between good and bad reasoning. In 
argumentation the student meets prin- 
ciples, based upon the science of logic, 


18 John C. Cooley, A Primer of Formal Logic 
(New York, 1946). 
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from which the rational mind cannot 
escape.”"!9 

Pragmatic logic, or-experimental logic 
as presented by John Dewey,” denies 
the dichotomy of reason and sense data. 
He looks upon logic as the theory of 
inquiry, interacting with the facts to 
suggest hypotheses that can be verified. 
Rejecting the duality of the mutable 
and immutable being concept of Aris- 
totle, Dewey substitutes the theory of 
continuity between all objects of reality. 
Since immutability as a characteristic 
of any portion of reality has not been 
verified, he proceeds on the assumption 
that all reality is in the state of change, 
and therefore, he believes induction and 
deduction must be reinterpreted. The 
principle of continuity of matter also 
casts doubt on the law of the excluded 
middle. The theories of continuity and 
change, he believes, has as much claim 
to belief as the basic assumptions of 
classical logic. Dewey advances the the- 
ory that logical principles arise out of 
experience, and the principles that have 
been found useful and valid through 
the process of verification can be a basis 
upon which further inquiry is made. 
Yet verification is required of each new 
conclusion resulting from the doubt- 
inquiry process. Thus, if the conclusions 
are not verifiable, then these logical 
principles must be discarded, and new 
ones tried. As a result, the body of logi- 
cal knowledge is continuously changing 
and logic itself is not coercive to belief. 
An implication of this position is ex- 
pressed by Hayworth and Capel: ‘“Fun- 
damentally, however, all sound rules 
of reasoning are based on man’s habits 
of observing and classifying life about 
him; and the methods of logic are mere- 








1° Foster, Argumentation and Debating, p. 113. 

20 Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry, Chap- 
ters 1, 5, and 21. Similar views are also ex- 
pressed in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
article “Logic,” by John Dewey, 1933 ed. 


ly shrewd, common sense ways of evalu- 
ating sense impressions, used even by 
animals in a primitive manner.’ 

It seems reasonable that the different 
systems of logic vary, because they are 
in turn based upon different philosophi- 
cal assumptions. Philosophical bias can 
be noted in the works of most logicians. 
According to John Dewey: 

On the face of the matter, it does not seem fit- 
ting that logical theory should be determined 
by philosophical realism or idealism, rational- 
ism or empiricism, dualism or monism, atom- 
ist or organic metaphysics. Yet even when 
writers on logic do not express their philosophic 
prepossessions, analysis discloses a connection. 
In some cases conceptions borrowed from one or 
another philosophic system are openly laid 


down as foundations of logic and even of math- 
ematics.22 


Should an individual have a consis- 
tent basic philosophy like realism, ideal- 
ism, or scholasticism, it would be impos- 
sible for him to accept the first prin- 
ciples of certain logical systems without 
being inconsistent in his beliefs. For in- 
stance, a scholastic could not accept the 
logic of Dewey without rejecting the be- 
lief that man is composed of a mortal 
body and an immortal soul. The realist 
could not accept the logic of Robinson 
without rejecting his own basic belief 
that reality exists in objects. An experi- 
mentalist could not accept the logic of 
Russell without surrendering his belief 
concerning the nature of knowledge. 

If the indivdual does not have a basic 
philosophy, these incompatible assump- 
tions result in conflicting principles of 
argument that cannot be reconciled. 
If the logician has no basic philosophy, 
the result will be the same. 


Ill 


This discussion of the relation be- 
tween the principles of argument, logic, 


21See note 15. 
22 Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry, pp. 
2-3. 
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and philosophy is not intended to be 
a complete treatment of the subject. 
Only a few disagreements of the prin- 
ciples of argument have been presented. 
Ahe implications of various systems of 
flogic for argument and the place where 
philosophy enters the problem, have 
been discussed only in enough detail 
_to indicate that a basic problem does 
| exist in the field of argument. 

What are some possible solutions to 
this problem? It is suggested that no 
immediate solution is possible inasmuch 
as no principles of argument can be ob- 
tained which would be acceptable to 
all. As long as different individuals sub- 
scribe to different philosophies and log- 
ics, or subscribe to various parts of many 
systems, there probably cannot be one 
over-all solution to this problem. It 
would be possible to develop a complete, 
consistent, but separate set of argumen- 
tative principles compatible with the 
various systems of philosophy and logic. 
But no one set of principles would be 
acceptable to all individuals without 
a common philosophical and _ logical 
bias. 


The writer suggests that this prob- 
lem can be resolved on an individual 
basis. Each person can discover for him- 
self the principles of argument that are 
consistent with his This 
would require him to make a thorough 
study of philosophy. His beliefs con- 


basic beliefs. 


cerning metaphysics, epistomology, val- 
ue theory, and the nature of man would 
in turn influence his interpretation of 
acceptable logical theory, and ultimately 
influence the principles, the classifica- 
tion, and the purpose of argument. 
The position taken in this paper has 
several implications for the teaching of 
argument. It offers the teacher a means 
of explaining to his students the var- 
ious interpretations of the principles 
of argument. It suggests that the study 
of philosophy and logic should be pre- 
requisite to the study of argument. It 
implies that the teacher of argumenta- 
tion should be aware of the different 
views, and be able to present all inter- 
pretations of the principles of argument. 
To put it more strongly, the teacher 
should be a philosopher, a logician, as 
well as a teacher of argumentation. 
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SOME MODIFICATIONS OF CONTEST DEBATING 


N. Edd 


HE purpose of this article is to 
offer some criticisms against the 


present day conduct of many forensic 
programs, and, in true debate fashion, 
to make a few suggestions for ‘“‘remedy- 
ing’ the situation. 

Let us consider, first of all, some of 
the more important weaknesses in pres- 
ent contest debating. 

1. There is too much emphasis on 
winning. Undoubtedly, the emphasis on 
decisions and wins and losses has les- 
sened during the years, but there are 
still too many forensic programs built 
around winning debates. No one would 
object to a debate team’s efforts to win 
a debate, but when other worthwhile 
objectives in debating are lost sight of 
because of the overemphasis on win- 
ning, then a clearly unhealthy situation 
exists. As Abernathy has pointed out, 
where there is too much desire to win, 
“The debater is changed from a sincere 
student of speech into a ‘debate bum,’ 
trained in the tricks, fair or unfair, of 
winning, rather than in honest tech- 
niques of persuasive speaking.” 

2. There is too great a tendency to 
use the single, national debate topic. 
This is true both on the high school and 
the college levels. Very seldom are at- 
tempts made to utilize topics or ques- 
tions of local interest. The debater loses 
much by not getting a variety of topics 
on which to prepare and speak, and 
audiences lose interest in debating out 
of sheer boredom with a single topic. 


Mr. Miller (Ph.D., Michigan, 1952) is an Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics 
at the University of Michigan. 

1Elton Abernathy, “The Criticism Against 
Speech Tournaments,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVIII (October, 1942), p. 956. 


Miller 


3. Many debate coaches are too rigid 
in adhering to the standard, orthodox 
type of debate. There are, of course, a 
great variety of different types of debate 
available for use with little or no addi- 
tional training necessary. The standard 
type of debate can very easily lend itself 
not only to stultifying audiences, but 
also to over-preparation and under- 
thinking on the part of the debater. It 
is comparatively easy to fall into the 
evil ways of canned speeches and canned 
rebuttals with the use of the standard 
type of debate. 


4. There are too few audiences in 
most present day forensic programs. 
Many coaches do not even consider 
audiences necessary evils, but simply 
consider them unnecessary. Debate 
training is incomplete unless the de- 
bater has many experiences speaking be- 
fore audiences. Debate situations are 
not essentially different from other pub- 
lic speaking situations; as teachers of 
speech we generally emphasize the im- 
portance of the audience in a_ public 
speaking situation. Then why not em- 
phasize it in the debate situation? 
Brooks Quimby has very well said that 
a debate program that disregards the 
audience situation fosters habits of “un- 
realistic speaking which are ill suited for 
later speech situations.””? 


5. Tournaments tend to exemplify 
all these evils of present day contest de- 
bating. Too frequently, it is in tourna- 
ments—with the accompanying super- 
ficial motivations of awards, decisions, 
and publicity—that the over emphasis 


2 Brooks Quimby, “Deemphasize Tourna- 
ments,” The Gavel, XXXII (1950), p. 75. 
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on winning has its genesis; tournaments, 
almost by necessity, encourage the use 
of a single debate proposition; tourna- 
ments nearly always expect the use of 
the orthodox style of debating; and 
there are almost never audiences present 
at tournament debates. By their very 
nature, tournaments, then, seem to fos- 
ter and encourage many of the weak- 
nesses in the present debate situation. 


The following modifications are pro- 
posed to correct the poor practices in 
contemporary debating. 

1. Debating can be improved by a 
change in the aims and objectives of 
forensic programs. In place of the pres- 
ent undue emphasis on winning, empha- 
sis should be placed on training effective 
argumentative speakers—speakers who 
can talk to an audience as well as to a 
critic judge. This aim can be accom- 
plished in part, at least, by greater em- 
phasis on public service debating, rath- 
er than tournament debating. Debaters 
should be encouraged and given the 
opportunity to bring the pros and cons 
on public topics before interested audi- 
ences. “Such a program,” says Aber- 
nathy, “having for its aim the education 
and training of a maximum number of 
students and a practical service to the 
democratic processes, would go far to 
blunt the sharp edge of criticism.’ 


2. A second modification of present 
debate practice would help implement 
the first—the use of many propositions, 
rather than just one. Use of the national 
question is fine, but others should be 
used as well, particularly questions and 
topics of local interest. Use of local 
topics will be of a great deal more in- 
terest to audiences, and provide de- 
baters with a more realistic speaking 
situation. 


3 Abernathy, “The Criticism Against Speech 
Tournaments,” loc. cit., p. 356. 


3. Debating can be profitably modi- 
fied by employing different types of 
debate. Schools that have used various 
types of debate have generally found 
them to be more interesting to both de- 
baters and audiences than the standard 
type. Cross-question types of debate, in 
particular, hold considerable audience 
interest and probably offer better train- 
ing in thinking on one’s feet than the 
types of debate made up exclusively of 
constructive speeches and_ rebuttals, 
With any of the types of debate, an 
audience participation period after the 
debate would make the debate more 
interesting to an audience and give 
better training to the debater. 


4. The fourth proposed modification 
of present debate practices is guarantee- 
ing audiences for debate. A strong argu- 
ment could be made to the effect that 
no inter-school debate should be held 
without the presence of an audience. At 
least, it should be pointed out that if 
maximum training is to be given de- 
baters in effective argumentative speak- 
ing, then many opportunities should be 
provided for debates before live audi- 
ences. If decision debates are desired, 
let the audience be the judge by using 
shift-of-opinion ballots. 

5. The kind of 
gested here naturally lead to a de-em- 
phasis on debate tournaments. Debate 
tournaments should be looked on in 


modifications sug- 


much the same fashion as intra-squad 
practice sessions: a practice situation, 
not an end-product. The end-product 
should be the effective presentation of 
arguments to audiences rather than skill 
in manipulating the tricks of the trade 
in debate. The aim should be a well- 
balanced, educationally sound debate 
program. In other words, keep tourna- 
ments if we must, but make them a 
minor part of the total forensic pro- 
gram. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry L. Mueller, Editor 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH: A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR COLLEGE COURSES _ IN 
SPEECH EDUCATION. By Andrew Thomas 
Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and Donald 
Kliese Smith. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952; Pp. Viiit+565. $4.75. 

The authors of this, the thickest textbook 
of speech pedagogy yet off the press, state their 
goal as “presenting speech training as an inte- 
gral factor in total education, analyzing in 
detail the speech teacher's task, and showing 
how successful speech teachers are fulfilling 
their functions.” 

In Part I, Professors Weaver, Borchers, and 
Smith investigate the place of speech in edu- 
cation, orienting their discussion by the needs 
of the students and the evolution of the 
speech program. They consider problems in 
organizing the speech curriculum, analyze the 
characteristics of the basic pattern of instruc- 
tion (goal setting, speech activity, evaluation), 
and outline classroom procedure in terms of 
the course and unit plans. Part II, “The 
Development of Basic Habits and Skills,” iden- 
tifies these as action, voice, language, mean- 
ings, social development, and listening. In the 
third, a process-centered part, the authors de- 
vote a chapter each to informal speech; public 
speaking; discussion; 
telling, and 


debate; reading, story- 
radio, television, 
and motion pictures; and speech contests. The 
final section of the book presents techniques 
of criticism and evaluation. 


dramatization; 


Obviously this is a most comprehensive text- 
book, and therein lie its many strengths and 
its few weaknesses. It does succeed in covering 
almost every conceivable area in the field of 
speech. It is, as its authors suggest, broad and 
objective enough in viewpoint to serve for 
instruction under either a progressive or a 
conservative philosophy of education. It has 
many concrete, stimulating suggestions which 
reflect the authors’ rich background of experi- 
ence. The reading selections, rating scales, 
unit plans, and check lists scattered through- 
out the book and the selected bibliographies 
at the ends of chapters are very useful. 

Yet this same diversity and objectivity have 
their disadvantages. Given so much teaching 
material, so many possibilities of approach, 


the teacher (particularly one who must nar- 
row his presentation to a one-semester course) 
faces a problem of selection for which Weaver, 
Borchers, and Smith give little help. They do 
not offer a completely unified philosophy of 
speech education. This deliberate omission 
makes it possible for a college instructor using 
this textbook in his class to evaluate and 
recommend, yet it weakens the influence of the 
book per se. 

I regret one other omission. The authors 
fail to treat the problem of individual differ- 
ences, except in that they recommend indi- 
vidual goal setting. In one of my current 
tenth-grade speech sections, one-fourth of the 
students have a reading comprehension of 
between fifth- and seventh-grade levels, while 
a few are reading at a twelfth-grade level. Al- 
though it may be asking the impossible, I 
could wish that the book supplied suggestions 
for dealing with such diversity of aptitude. 
However, I find the collaborators real concern 
for, appreciation of, and sensible advice about 
the majority of teachers’ problems and frustra- 
tions salutary compensation for this ignoring 
of individual differences. 

Hence the advantages of this book far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. As a reference, as an 
inspiration, this textbook can assuredly serve 
all in-service high school teachers of speech, 
as well as those in training. Almost definitive 
in its scope, basically sound in its attitudes, this 
book will be a valuable supplement to the best 
of reference shelves. 


WILMA DRyDEN, 
Urbana (Illinois) High School 


SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE. 
By Clyde B. Moore and William E. Cole. 
Boston: Houghton-Miffin Company, 1952; 
pp. viiit+440. $4.00. 

This is a textbook designed primarily, ap- 
parently, for colleges and the training of pros- 
pective teachers: each of the eighteen chapters 
is followed by a list of “Topics and Problems 
for Discussion,” and several bibliographical 
references. The format is attractive; reading 
is no strain on the eyes. The presentation of 
sociological data and principles is objective, 
clear, fairly full (especially the data!), and 
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devoid of any disturbing warmth for the dis- 
parate raw, 
basic materials. Generalizations about these dis- 
parate individualities are set forth in the several 


chapters concerning human behavior as it is 


individualities who compose the 


conditioned by biological equipment, group 
life, and cultural and physical environment— 
“Forces Conditioning Learning and Education,” 
“The Family as a Learning and Educational 
Medium,” “The Educational Influence of Child- 
“The Church 
Education,” “Education and the Economic Sys- 


and the 


hood and Youth Groups,” and 


tem,” “Education Increased Leisure,’ 
and “Education and the Democratic Ideology,” 
to name a few. One entire chapter 


devoted to 


(twenty- 
five pages) is “Education as a 
Federal Enterprise,”’ and another (fifteen pages) 
to “Education in an International Setting.” 
[he last four chapters grouped under the 
and the 
of Curriculum 


heading of “Sociology Curriculum” 


(“The Sociology Construction,” 
“Some _ Sociological 
“The Role of Education in Change,” 


and “Education and Social Progress’’) abound 


Implications of Method,” 
Social 


with such expressions as “Experience is a great 
“The curriculum is 
“Man is the only animal who has developed a 


teacher,” never static,” 
language,” “From the cradle to the grave, man 
is associated with his fellow beings, and gains 
satisfaction from associative living,” “In union 
there is strength,” and “School life is not static.”’ 
These revelations scarcely seem calculated to 
be of any great aid to a young teacher whose 
job is to improve the curriculum in his particu- 
lar school. 

The methodology of the 
described in detail 
as an “interesting socio-educational technique 
of teaching and therapy,” but there is no word 


“sociodrama” is 


some and is characterized 


of caution or warning with regard to the use 
of the sociodrama in the classroom. Any experi- 
enced teacher—especially a teacher of speech— 
is aware that “role playing” is like dynamite: 
both require extremely skillful handling. 
Used by experienced teachers who know the 
personal equations in every sociological general- 
ization, this book could be helpful in improving 
some educational practices. 
LittiANn M. O'CONNOR, 
Wadleigh High School, 
New York City 


IMPROVING THE HIGH SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM THROUGH UNIT TEACHING. By 
Vernon A. Musselman et al. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXIV, No. 4. 
Lexington: College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, June, 1952; pp. 80. $1.00. 


PEACHER 


Having viewed teaching methods in the high 
schools of Kentucky with an eye to raising the 
level of curricular schools 
which seemed to lag behind others, the writers 
highly recommend the unit 


methods in those 
teaching method, 
The bulletin suggests that this method is par- 
ticularly practical in making school work more 
interesting and while to the student, 
Among the goals to be attained are: providing 
for individual differences, wide pupil participa- 


worth 


tion, problem-solving procedures, and pupil eval- 
uation of results. 

The major portion of the publication is the 
presentation of five complete units for high 
Mathe- 
Eleven; 


school teaching: Science, Grade Nine; 


matics, Grade Ten; English, Grade 


Sociology, Grade Twelve; and Business, Grade 


Iwelve. The teacher who feels a need for a 


different approach or the teacher 
of unit 


teaching will find most of these units excellent 


beginning 
who is unaquainted with or unsure 
models to follow. Preceding them is a_ useful 


check list for the preparation of a unit of 


study. This check list should be particularly 

valuable to ‘the teacher who must teach a 

course outside of his major field. 
Unfortunately, the English unit, “The Short 


Story in American Literature,” although a 


scholarly presentation of subject matter, has 
the fewest suggestions for attaining the goals 
of unit teaching. As presented, it seems to ig- 
nore the recognition of individual differences, 
pupil planning, 


committee problem-solving, 


and pupil evaluation. Are we to assume that 


the study of literature does not readily lend 
itself to these goals? 

“How to be Well Nourished,” the science 
unit, illustrates specifically how the teacher's 


objectives for the unit can be correlated with 
the pupil-planned projects and how work can 
fit the 
Che sociology 
Group,” suggests 


interest and 
of varying individuals. 
unit, “Living in the Family 


be assigned to stimulate 
ability 


many possible correlations with other high 
school courses through varied activities in 
committee assignments, and presents material 


Chis unit 
could be easily adapted for use in a speech 
course or in a core program. 


vital to present and future living. 


This bulletin can be an invaluable guide to 
the teacher who wishes to eliminate methodol- 
ogy which fails to permit students to assume 
real responsibilities, who depends too much up- 
on textbooks and their requirements for verbal 
skills, or who emphasizes the mere acquisition 
of facts as the only importarit achievement. 

Ropert G. MEYER, 
Champaign (Illinois) Senior High School 
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STORIES AND GAMES FOR EASY LIP- 
READING PRACTICE. By Rose V. Feilbach. 
Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1952; pp. 
108. $2.50. 

This book contains some excellent material 
for lipreading, particularly at the junior and 
senior high school levels; parts of it may readily 
be adapted for grades four through six. 

Miss Feilbach has chosen materials of inter- 
est to children of school age, ranging from sub- 
jects pertinent to present day life to those 
which have historical and mythological content. 
The informational stories and questions stimu- 
late conversation as well as providing the lip- 
reading pupil with the opportunity of obtaining 
and using information in many areas. The 
stories are particularly valuable because they 
require imagination as well as lipreading abil- 
ity, thereby stimulating children’s interest. 
Such subjects as ‘How People were Given their 
Names,” “How Military Officers’ Insignia were 
Originated,” “How Naval Vessels are Named,” 
“A Few Facts about Some of Our National 
Parks,” and “Do You Know Your Presidents?” 
are not without appeal to adults. 

While the materials do not seem to be ar- 
ranged in a sequence according to their diffi- 
culty, by “skipping around” the easier materials 
can be used first as an introduction to those 
that are more difficult. Each individual teach- 
er will probably want to grade the materials 
for her own specific groups. 

Miss Feilbach is to be congratulated for 
having gathered together materials which com- 
bine entertainment and instruction so_ well. 
This book will be an asset te any teacher of 
lipreading, and could be used advantageously 
by any speech therapist. 

JEAN STERN, Speech Clinician, 
University City (Missouri) Public Schools 


VITALIZED ASSEMBLIES: 200 PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. B, Nellie Zetta 
Thompson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1952; pp. 160. $2.00. 


The author's stated purpose in writing 
Vitalized Assemblies is “to interpret the educa- 
tional and cultural role of the assembly in the 
secondary schools and to translate it into 
action.” In fulfilling this purpose, Miss Thomp- 
son offers (1) a revision of the traditional con- 
cept of the assembly, i.e., a meeting called for 
the announcement of school business or for 
the showing of a film, to a challenging view 
encompassing more significant educational and 
cultural benefits; (2) an over-all plan for a year’s 
programming of assemblies, including sugges- 
tions for exchange programs between schools, 
audio-visual programs, school and community 
programs, etc.; (3) a wealth of suggestions for 
specific programs, either professionally pre- 
pared or student-developed; and (4) a set of rat- 
ing sheets to be used by faculty or students 
in evaluating the assembly presented, with a 
view to improving future assemblies. No less 
worthy of specific mention are the many refer 
ences included in the text to guide the assem- 
bly director to specific sources of program 
materials. 

Miss Thompson’s book presents many valu- 
able suggestions, which will no doubt be most 
appreciated by large schools. I fear, however, 
that smaller schools lack sufficient time, staff, 
finances, or physical facilities to take advantage 
of a majority of her suggestions. However, all 
schools, subject to their individual limitations, 
should find it profitable to employ some of the 
author's plans for improved assemblies. 

Ruspy Lee Criper, 
Monticello (Illinois) High School 








IN THE PERIODICALS 


Elizabeth Andersch, Editor 


Assisted by Carroll Arnold and Gordon Wiseman 


SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Of General Interest 


BENJAMIN, Rosperr L., 
Western Speech, 16 (October 1952), 255-262. 


“A Case for Semantics,” 


Che author reports that it is his job in this 
article to indicate some positive features of 
semantics. “This I propose to do by submitting 
to you a report of an analysis which I made of 
congressional debate pursuant to the passage 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947—the Taft-Hartley The purpose of 
the analysis was to locate or deny meaning in 


law. 


certain troublesome terms encountered in the 
analyzed discourse. 
“Two systems of analysis were employed: 


(1) A conversational trial-and-error approach, 
and (2) a semantical (or, more specifically, 
syntactical) approach. It is my hope to demon- 
strate by these analyses that (a) prior applica- 
tion of the syntactical approach would have 
tedious trials of the conventional 
generally (b) that this 
instance is representative of a type situation 


obviated the 


analvsis, and more 


where semantical analysis is both to the point 
and productive of some conclusions not ascer- 


” 


tainable by traditional approaches. 


The analysis which follows is clear and 
meaningful and not only adds light to the 
subject under discussion, but sets forth a 
methodology for other analysis. 

BreTH, Roperr D., “Human Relations and 

Communications are Twins,” Personnel 


Journal, 31 (December 1952), 259-261. 


The development of the ideas of “human 


relations” and “communications” are paralleled 
and this conclusion reached, “As a final stage 
of refinement in evolution, the dual phrase 
‘human relations and communications’ origin- 
ated—a phrase which today is becoming ac- 
Further, 
the duality of this phrase is not just coinci- 


cepted in common business language. 


dence, a lucky happenstance—rather, it recog- 
nizes the almost inseparable qualities of the 
original terms.” 

The importance of these two concepts and 
how they must work together is discussed and 
evidence given to prove the point. It further 
emphasizes the integration of these two areas 


of thinking. 


Busu, R. N. (Editorial), “The Place of Speech 
in the Secondary 
Journal of Secondary Education, 27 


Curriculum,” California 
(Decem- 
ber 1952), 448-449. 

An introduction to a symposium for this 
Education.” 
part of 


more em- 


issue on “Forensics in Secondary 


considered as a neglected 


communication 


Speech is 


which should have 


phasis. The place it should have in secondary 
well as the idea of 


education is discussed as 


competition in forensic activities. 


rT 


DHERBENEAU, ALICE and Dorotny, “Family and 
Community Communication,” The 
of Communication, 2 (November 1952), 


Journal 
73-76. 

“Of all the areas of living in which com- 
munication is important, the family is one of 
looked 


economic 


the most basic. We have upon the 


family as a_ social unit, a 


com- 


unit, an 
unit—almost 
unit.” 


legal anything except a 
munication 
The urge, in 
ment: “If we can 


family 


light of this 


trace the importance of 


authors state- 


situations, if we can 
is taking place 


communication in 


analyze when communication 


on a multi-way level, if we can spot and ac- 


count for communication breakdowns and re- 
pair the system so that it functions adequately 
again, we may find that problems which ap- 
peared more important either cease to be im- 
portant or can be solved effectively.” 
Questions for discussion of intra-family re- 


lationships, inter-family communication and 
“outside” forces which have a terrific impact 
on family life are outlined and the authors 
recommend discussion of 


these as a beginning 


to improve family communication. 


Course in 
(Septem- 


CRrAFTON, ALLEN, “Education and a 
Speech,” Kansas Speech Journal. 18 
ber-October 1951), 3-9. 


The head of a 
Speech analyzes the 
college courses in “Fundamentals of Speech.” 
Questioning the wisdom of their emphasis on 


university Department of 


typical organization of 


the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake, 
he suggests experimentation with course plans 
which will require the student to induce know- 
ledge directed and 
thereof. Such learning might prove more truly 
educational, thinks the author, than learning 


from experience analysis 
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acquired in the traditional “knowledge, then 
experience, then analysis or criticism” sequence 
of instruction. 


CUNNINGHAM, J. R., “A Self-Rating System,” 
Social Education, 16 (December 1952), 371, 
374: 

This article is based on a report that the 
author gave at the annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies in 
Detroit. It describes a system of self-rating as 
used in the school where the author teaches: 
Although the system has been worked out in 
connection with social studies, it has many 
A chart is in- 
cluded to further illustrate the system. 


possibilities for use in speech. 


Davis, AsHtey, “A Gold Mine in Visual Aids,” 
Social Education, 16 (November 1952), 331. 
A good reference to assign for a lesson on 

The author suggests that there is 

a gold mine of visual aids in the old magazines 

in one’s cellar or attic. Suggestions are given 

on how to use as well as collect the visual aids. 


visual aids. 


FessENDEN, SETH A., “How Can We Teach 
Listening?” The Journal of Communication, 
2 (November 1952), 86-89. 

“The purpose of this article is to suggest in 

a limited way certain tangible goals and pro- 

cedures for the teaching of listening.” 


GETSINGER, Witson J., “Which Teacher Are 
You?” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 27 (November 1952), 404-407. 
Students of the San Diego Vocational School 

were asked to write a paragraph or two in 

reply to the following question, “Are you get- 
ting anything other than technical skills and 
knowledge out of your business education 
courses here at the San Diego Vocational 

School?” 

The replies to this question and the com- 
ments made by the author wili be of interest 
to any teacher whose desire is to teach students 
as well as subject matter. 


Grant, Davip M., AND Jor W. Fitts, Jr., “Com- 
munication Courses in 1952,” The Journal 
of Communication, 2 (November 1952), 31-37- 
This is a summary of an investigation of 

“the extent of the use of communication 

courses or a program which replaces substitutes 

for, or parallels Freshman English or Freshman 

Speech and to inquire into the status of those 

courses or programs.” 


Jenkins, Russect L., “Report of the Committee 
on Elementary and Secondary Programs,” 


The Journal of Communication, 2 (Novem- 

ber 1952), 69-71. 

The author, interested in research showing 
the large percentage of students who leave 
school before graduation, questions whether 
sufficient training in our comunication skills 
is being given in the elementary and secondary 
schools and whether there is “a chance that 
inadequate communication plays a role in 
failures and dissatisfactions of students, fail- 
ures and dissatisfactions which result in this 
high incidence of school dropouts.” 


He reports briefly on a study organized to 
secure information which might shed some 
light on this problem. 


KaANpeL, I. L., “American Education in Crisis,” 
Journal of Education; 84 (December 1952), 
553°554- 

A Professor Emeritus of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the University of Manchester declares 
that as a result of legislation and investigations 
directed at alleged un-American forces within 
the schools, “education in the United States 
is passing through one of the gravest crises in 
its history.” 


Linpsay, FRANK B., “Teamwork Between Col- 
lege and Community,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 27 (November 1952), 
390-393- 

The author suggests that this teamwork be- 
tween a college and a community welcomes the 
public into full partnership in outlining and 
developing its program. The college must 
recognize certain facts about the community 
and the community facts about the college. 
Many of the ideas suggested can be imple- 
mented by the speech teacher to improve this 
relationship. 


McGratu, Eart James, “The Coming Break- 
down of American Education,” Parents Mag- 
azine, 28 (January 1953), 27, 88-go. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education reviews 
the present inadequacies of educational per- 
sonnel and facilities and calculates the coming 
increase in school population. He concludes 
that the nation must take one of three choices: 
“We can abandon our democratic educational 
systems and restrict educational opportunity to 
the fortunate few; we can cavalierly permit the 
present gap between our professional ideals and 
our actual practice to widen to the point of 
a complete breakdown of the schools; or we 
can take the necessary prompt and vigorous 
steps to bring practice into conformity with 
our democratic ideals and heritage.” 
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McNassor, DONALD, “Mental Health of Adoles- 
cents In a National Crisis—Part I,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 27 (Novem- 
ber 1952), 418-421. 

An article which shows keen understanding 
of the problems that face adolescents today. 
It presents the problem and then challenges 
the teacher who is interested in understanding 
It points out 
national 


the problems of her students. 
some of the of a 
voung people at home and school, and some 
things adults should and should not do about 


effects crisis on 


it. 


O'DONNELL, WALTER G., “Role-Playing as a 
Practical Training Technique,” Personnel, 29 
(November 1952), 275-289. 

In view of many training specialists, the one 
best way to bridge the gap between human-re- 
lations theory and practice is through role- 
playing, which, if properly used, as outlined 
in this article, closely simulates actual experience 
in handling a variety of human-relations prob- 
lems and is felt to afford trainees all the ben- 


efits—without the penalties—of learning by 
doing. 
With this as an introduction the author in 


a pragmatic way describes 


advantages and disadvantages. 


role-playing, its 


The nature of role-playing is discussed and 
criteria for evaluating the performance. Typi- 
cal problems for role-playing are listed and an 
outline of the general use of role-playing makes 
its scope clear, The section devoted to “Some 
Specific Purposes of Role-Playing” also opens 
up many areas where the speech teacher could 
find the technique valuable. In the conclusion 
a summary of the precautions that have been 
listed in the article is given and it could well 
serve as a check list for the developing of the 
technique. All the ideas set forth are done in 
a realistic fashion that gives the article real 
worth and makes it interesting even to the 
skeptics. 


PERRIN, Porter G., “A Professional Attitude 
for Teachers of Communications,” Education, 
72 (March 1952), 488-494. 

An appeal for acceptance by communications 
teachers of a broad definition of their respon- 
sibilities. Arguing for what is essentially an 
Aristotelian definition of communications (rhe- 
toric) as an art drawing upon linguistics, pol- 
itics, ethics, and dialectic, the author urges 
teachers of communications to envision them- 
selves as teachers of usage, of the processes of 
human interaction induced through language— 
written or spoken, and of rhetorical interpreta- 


tion and criticism. They must become “media- 
tors” between man and the purposeful ex- 
pression of his ideas in a given place and time. 


RANTNER, Victor, “Who Should Do the Writ- 

ing?” Harper’s, 205 (December 1952), 91. 

“It would still help all parties concerned if 
communication were understood to be a special 
and difficult function, not simply an extension 
of anybody's childhood to speak and 
It would be a beginning of an answer 


ability 
write. 
to the question: “What shall we do about our 
communications problem?’” Thus does a 
radio-television official defend the position of 


the ghostwriter of speeches. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM, “The Moral and Spiritual 
Development of Youth,” Vital Speeches of 
the Day, 19 (November 15, 1952), 77-78. 

\ frank discussion of a timely problem. 

Should be of vital interest to the speech teacher 

who feels a responsibility along this line. 


Warp, F. C., “Editorial Comment,” Journal of 
General Education, 6 (July 1952), 225-227. 
The Dean of the College of University of 

Chicago suggests “a horizontal division between 
a basic grammatical curriculum and a terminal 
vocational and citizenship curriculum” in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. His proposal 
would reserve most vocational and citizenship 
training for the last two years of high school, 
permitting college preparatory students to enter 
advanced study at the end of ten years of for- 
mal training while terminal students pursued 
the vocational-citizenship phase of their train- 
ing through the eleventh and twelfth years. 


ZUCKERMAN, JOHN V., “Commentary Variations 


in Instructional Films: Their Effect on 
Learning Perceptual-Motor Tasks,” The 
Journal of Communication, 2 (November 


1952), 53°57- 

According to the author, little is known con- 
cerning “The manner in which the dynamic, 
changing streams of auditory and visual stimuli 
interact, in the brains of those who perceive 
them, to reinforce or inhibit the communication 
of meanings—.” 

The writer then reports the results of a pro- 
ject which he feels is a beginning in this area 
of research: “an attempt to describe some 
dimensions of variation in spoken commentary 
associated with motion pictures demonstrating 
the simple perceptual-motor task of knottying, 
and to deal experimentally with them to 
measure ways in which commentary variations 
affect the learning of the tasks.” 
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DRAMATICS AND INTERPRETATION 


Brock, JAMEs W., “Don't BeTimid!” Dramatics, 

24 (December 1952), 7, 31. 

The author, aware of the problems of ob- 
taining good plays for production at the high 
school level, offers a few concrete suggestions 
for the development and improvement of the 
program. 


Brown, JOHN Mason, “The Glory That Was 
Greece,” Saturday Review (December 20, 
1952), 24-25. 

The importance of dialogue to the full pro- 
jection of drama and the difficulties of directing 
the Chorus in Greek drama form the central 
topics of this essay on the New York presenta- 
tions of The National Theatre of Greece. 


Casey, JOSEPH R., “Learning By Acting,” The 
Clearing House, 27 (December 1952), 233-235. 
Mr. Casey feels that nearly every unit of 

study has dramatic possibilities. With a little 

imagination and originality, learning becomes 

a life experience. Dull pages in the textbook 

become, even to the student with the least 

learning ability, more than mere words—portals 
to the drama of life. 

He then goes on to illustrate this concept by 
a report on teaching of a chapter in Psychology. 
The additional values achieved through such 
a plan are pointed out in the analysis. 


Casty, JOseEPH R., “We Speak Together,” NEA 
Journal, 41 (December 1952), 572. 


High school training in choral speaking helps 
develop poise, better speech, and greater appre- 
ciation of poetry, reports the author. 


Coperty, Doris E., “What Constitutes Good 
Acting?” School Activities, 24 (November 
1952), 111. 

A short but helpful article on what consti- 
tutes good acting. It would be worth while for 
the high school play director to read it with 
her students and discuss the four points listed. 


“Education Through the Arts,” Education, 73 

(November 1952), 143-181. 

The Potsdam Workshop in the Arts is de- 
scribed and discussed in a series of ten short 
articles. An experiment in organizing a sum- 
mer program to improve teaching by combin- 
ing creative participation and appreciation with 
study and discussion, the Potsdam Workshops 
stressed creative writing, music, drama, dance, 
painting, and ceramics. The objectives and 
methods which characterized the program in 
each of these arts are explained by members 


of the staff of State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York. 


Hewitt, Barnarp, “Theatre U. S. A.: Actual 
and Potential,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
38 (December 1952), 385-396. 

Though the influence of the professional di- 
minishes, in radio, television, the motion pic- 
ture, and community and educational theatres, 
dramatic representation grows steadily as a 
source of entertainment; “as art, it is con- 
siderably less important.” The educational 
theatre—high school and college—‘can, if it 
will, set that new and better pattern.” To 
this end high schools must find wiser and 
better qualified teachers of dramatic art, and 
colleges must provide ample but balanced train- 
ing which does not lose sight of the cultural 
significance of the drama. 


Horton, Louise C., “We Can’t Give It Up!” 
Dramatics, 24 (December 1952), 12-13. 
Teen-age students continue work in Creative 

Dramatics classes, aware of the many worth- 

while benefits which can be derived from a 

program which was originally conceived as a 

phase of a Children’s Theatre. 


Hynps, Frances, “We Made a Movie,” Dra- 

matics, 24 (December 1952) 8, 30. 

This is a report of the production of a movie 
made of the Medea at McMurry College. 

The author includes a discussion of the fi- 
nancing of the project, the organization of the 
sponsoring class, and the actual preparation 
and filming of the show. 


KozeL_kaA, Pau, “Album for Dramatics Classes,” 
Audio-Visual Guide, 19 (November 1952), 16. 
An evaluative review of the Theatre-Master- 

works recording of “Hedda Gabler,” starring 

Eva Le Gallienne. 


“University-Made Film on Shakespearean The- 
atre,” Audio-Visual Guide, 19 (December 
1952), 26-27. 

Announcement of the film, “Shakespeare’s 

Theatre: The Globe Playhouse,” released by 

the University of California, Los Angeles. 


WHITMAN, GLapys, “The Development of Oral 
Interpretation,” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, 27 (December 1952), 465-466. 
The author uses the term “interpretation” 

as a substitute for the more traditional one 

“declamation.” She places the individual speech 

events now termed “interpretations” in three 

categories: (i) Oratorical Interpretation, (2) 

Dramatic Interpretation, and (3) Humorous 

Interpretation. 
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A brief history of these events as held in the 
California schools is given and she concludes 
by suggesting, “The trend in oral interpreta- 
tion today is to stress communication of ideas 
and to recreate the thoughts of the original 
writer through effective interpretations.” 

ZINAR, Ruru, “Creative Dramatics and Music,” 
School Activities, 24 


(December 1952), 121- 

122. 

A technique that can enhance a music class 
or any other performance course and correlate 
many ideas. The article describes how creative 
music class. 
The conclusion was that individual thinking, 
self expression, ease in performance, stage tech- 


nique, mental and physical alertness are de- 


dramatics was used to motivate a 


veloped through group instruction. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING, DISCUSSION, 
AND DEBATE 


ApPELL, Erwin, “Leadership is a Function of 
the Group,” The Clearing House, 27 (De- 


cember 1952), 224-226. 

A re-evaluation of the function of the leader 
in light of the growth of the group idea. Prac- 
tical examples are given and excellent sug- 
gestions are made as to the sphere of operation 
of the leader of a group today. 

As the editor suggests, “In recent decades, 
the group has grown in importance as the indi- 
vidual has declined, and there is a new concept 
of the leader: he is more an expression of the 
group’s will less its guiding star.” Just 
where this idea is taking us, or where it could 
take us is Mr. Appell’s thesis. 


and 


Doskin, Miron, “Discussion In_ Forensics,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
27 (December 1952), 460-463. 

The suggests that the 


cussion” is much used and abused. 


author term “dis- 
“Milton C. 
Dickens has suggested a useful functional defini- 
tion: A system of behavior in which two or 
more individuals in alternation, listen inter- 
mittently, and think together interactively.” 

A brief history of discussion is given, but 
the emphasis of the article is on the place 
discussion can have in a normal classroom 
situation. The feels that the key to 
any profitable discussion is research and organ- 
ization. 


author 


EMERSON, Mark F., “Discussion vs, Argument,” 
Social Education, 16 (December 1952), 382. 
between 
the 


the difference 
argument which stresses 


A short article on 
discussion and 


THE SPEECH 


TEACHER 


importance of discussion in out democracy, 


Che following chart, which is included in the 


article, summarizes the point of view: 


Discussion 


Purpose: To find out the facts. 

Method: Asking questions. 

Characteristics: Cool and collected. 

Results: New knowledge and valid opinions. 


Argument 
Purpose: 
Method: 
Characteristics: 
Results: 


To prove you are right. 

Making dogmatic statements. 

Hot and bothered. 
Strengthened prejudices, bloody noses, 


black eves. 


Haron F., “Should 


Withdraw 


GIBSON, the United States 


from the United Nations,” School 


dctivities, 24 (November 1952), 91-95. 


This article gives a good background for the 
high school debate topics and presents argu- 
for both the affirmative and 


ments negative 


sides. The definition of terms given are clear 
and if followed should prevent a great deal of 
the The 
article is a must for high school and first-year 


quibbling over terms in debate. 


college debaters. 


Fangs, Lk. D., 


Secondary 


“Symposium on Forensics in 
Education,” California Journal of 
Secondary 1952), 


159-455- 


Education, 27 (December 


This article is a foreword for the issue and 
Education” 
that 
basic 


two articles “Speech in Secondary 


and “Recommendations for Forensics” 


follow, which set forth some of the 
concepts of speech. 

treats the 
activities 


in secondary schools by the Speech Association 


“Speech in Secondary Education” 


recommendations concerning speech 
of America. It was prepared upon request by 
the contest committee of the North Central As- 
sociation. The following are discussed: 
The Basic Facts of Speech, Speech and Citizen- 
ship, Speech and the Schools, Speech and the 
Leader, Speech and General Education in the 
Schools, Speech in Specialized Education and 
Extracurricular Activities. 


ideas 


“Recommendations for Forensics” 
of the Forensic Committee of 
Speech Association. 


is a report 
the Western 
Its recommendations have 
to do particularly with a state organization for 
secondary forensics. 

These articles give one an excellent philoso 
phy for a forensics program. 


Harpinc, Harowp F., “The College Student as 
a Critic,” Gavel, 35 (November 1952), 11-14 
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\ consideration of the importance and func- 
tion of the critic, especially of speech making. 
The critical spirit, command of sound, critical 
methods, and practice in criticism are essential 
phases in the development of the well-trained 
speaker and the intelligent citizen, says the 
author. 


RicHarp §., “Conference ‘Timed- 
Analysis—A New Technique for Improving 
the Effectiveness of Conferences,” Personnel, 
2g (November 1952), 241-252. 


HARRISON, 


This report of a technique for improving 
conferences is worth its reading to anyone even 
remotely interested in discussion. It is well 
illustrated and suggests ideas that are valuable. 
An observer is used who keeps an accurate 
report on what takes place with emphasis on 
the time involved, “Conference-timed-analysis” 
is defined as: “a combination of educational 
principles and time-study observation methods.” 


JENKINS, RusseLt L., “Discussional Procedures 
in Communication,” The Journal of Com- 
munication, 2 (November 1952), 26-30. 

The author reports on an experiment con- 
ducted with a group of eight Written and 
Spoken English classes at Michigan State 
College. 

“The problem was to determine the relative 
effectiveness of two methods of teaching com- 
munication. The experimental method was 
the teacher-counselor-advisor method and the 
control method was the traditional lecture- 
discussion procedure.” 


JENNINGS, MANSON VAN B., “Pamphlets and 
Government Publications,” Social Education, 
16 (November 1952), 340-341. 

\n excellent reference article on source ma- 
terials and where they can be obtained. A de- 
scription is given of the following places where 
these materials can be obtained and how: (1) 
Science Research Associates, (2) International 
Conciliations, (3) Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., (4) The Brookings Institution, and 
5) Miscellaneous Materials. 


MAYER, EpMuND J., “A Junior Speakers’ Bu- 
reau,” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 27 (December 1952), 470-474. 

The author says, “A Junior Speakers’ Bureau 
is an organization sponsored by students for 
the purpose of furnishing speakers to the 
various civic clubs, church organizations, and 
fraternal lodges. It is managed by the students 
with a faculty member as adviser. This organ- 
ization may be part of the regular curriculum 
or it may be an extracurricular activity.” 


A very detailed plam is given for setting up 
such a bureau. The values of such an organ- 
ization are discussed in a practical way. The 
various programs which the author has found 
most in demand are listed and valuable sug- 
gestions given along this line. 


McCrery, Lester L., “Educational Aims and 
Dilemmas of the Extempore Speech Contest,” 
Western Speech, 16 (October 1952), 233-238. 
The author suggests that his article proposes 

to explore the three following questions with 

reference to extempore speaking contests which 
are carried on at the various intercollegiate 
forensic tournaments in the United States: 

1. What are the actual and/or inherent edu- 
cational values of these contests? 

2. Are these values being sufficiently realized 
at present? 

g. Can these values be enhanced? 

In answer to the first question a review of 
the values is given. Extempore speaking is 
defined and the general concepts attached to it 
are discussed. The discrepancy between theory 
and practice is clearly illustrated and empha- 
sized. 

Concrete suggestions for improvement of 
these contests are discussed and the author con- 
cludes by saying: 

“It appears that the defensible educational 
values of the extempore speech contest are 
more potential than actual as the activity is 
now conducted. If the activity is to be main- 
tained justifiably, then steps must be taken to 
counteract some of the obvious faults and con- 
fusions. This paper offers a few recommenda- 
tions with the hope that other specific sugges- 
tions will be forthcoming from others.” 


PERKINS, ELIZABETH, “The Purpose and Function 
of Competition,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 27 (December 1952), 455- 
456. 

The importance of competition is expressed 
by the author in a practical way. The gains 
of competitive speaking are stressed. The faults 
of competition are admitted, but the author 
suggests that such faults “arise only when the 
coach, sometimes pressured by his community 
or administration, but more often by his own 
ego, is tempted to place too great an importance 
on winning.” The discussion is handled in a 
constructive fashion. 


PERKINS, EvizaBeTH, “Original Individual Speak- 
ing Events,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 27 (December 1952), 463-464. 

The author divides individual speaking 
events into “original and interpretative.” This 
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article deals only with those classified as orig- 
inal. She discusses the aims, standards, and 
values of the following types of original 
speaking: extemporaneous, impromptu _ora- 
tory, after-dinner, and radio speaking. 

She feels that extemporaneous is the most 
valuable. 


Sams, Henry W., “Composition and Logic,” 
Journal of General Education, 6 (July 19532), 
268-279. 

An exceptionally well-written argument for 
wiser and fuller attention to logic in teaching 
composition. While the author's concern is 
with written discourse, tke topics treated are 
even more pertinent to oral composition. The 
author takes the position that by teaching the 
basic patterns of logical thinking, teachers can 
contribute much to the student’s ability to 
write relevantly and clearly. “Logical, gram- 
matical, and semantic problems are related 
parts of the problem of composition, just as 
composition itself is in many of its aspects a 
mode of thought.” 


STARR, IsipoRE, “Recent Supreme Court Deci- 
sions: The State, The Teacher and Subversive 
Activity,” Social Education, 16 
1952), 30Q-311. 


(November 


4 discussion of the Feinberg Law and its 
relationship to the teacher and his employer, 
the State. 


STARR, IsiporRE, “Recent Supreme Court Deci- 
Separation of Church and _ State,” 
Social Education, 16 (December 1952), 361- 
364. 


sions: 


An article for the general knowledge of the 
teacher. A short historical background of the 
problem is given as well as up-to-date informa- 
tion of recent rulings of the Supreme Court. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


CHRISTOPHER, Larry, “School Package Plan Of- 
fered Educators,” Broadcasting-Telecasting 
(November 10, 1952), 81, 88, go. 


A report on a new proposal for combined 
commercial-educational — television channels. 
The plan envisages formation of a non-profit 
corporation or foundation to apply for com- 
mercial channels on behalf of universities and 
colleges, aid in obtaining funds for station con- 
struction, supply staff, and programming of 
beth commercial and educational character. 
Proponents of the plan “believe we will be 
able to make available to the university more 
time than the numerous departments will ever 


be able to program’ without committing the 
university to large expenditures. 


DURHAM, FRANKLIN, “Television is an Ideal 
Medium for Universal Learning,” The Na- 
tion’s Schools, 50 (December 1952), 69-70. 
The author feels that television is the answer 

to the Adult Education program. He discusses 

things that are being done, but emphasizes 
the potential that we have in this medium. 


Epitor, “Which Way for Educational TV?” 
Senior Scholastic, 61 (October 29, 1952), 5-6. 
In this “Forum Topic of the Week” the 

editor of Senior Scholastic discusses the vital 

question of educational TV. Its importance is 
clearly pointed out, then a more complete dis- 
cussion is carried on under the idea of “Who 

Should Do It?” The basic ideas under this 

are included in: (1) Let the Colleges Do It, 

(2) Let the States Do It, and (3) Let the 

Broadcasters Do It. 

The thesis of each is as follows: (1) “Edu- 
cational television is the job of the colleges. 
With the help of civic-minded organizations 
they can build the stations and provide the 
best programs. (2) It’s time to get a move on, 
and if the colleges cannot do the job, then the 
States must do it for them. (3) The FCC 
should revise its ruling and turn the educa- 
tional channels back to commercial operators 
who have the funds and the know how.” 


Epwarps, WARREN W., “The Place of Television 
in Education,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 27 (November 1952), 430-432. 


An excellent background article for educa- 
tional television. The statement of the com- 
mittee for the role and responsibility of educa- 
tional organizations in respect to television 
under the American Council on Education is 
given. The cost of television, the drawbacks, 
and the opportunities are all discussed. 


McNicHot, Harry, “Schools Broadcast Pro- 
ject,” Journal of Education, 84 (December 
1952), 560, 562. 

A report of a British experiment in script 
writing and radio production. The primary 
object. of the project, conducted jointly by 
the Department of Education, Nottingham 
University, and the B.B.C., was to show teach- 
ers-in-training “what broadcasts have to offer, 
but also . what cannot, as well as what 
can, be achieved with the use of radio in the 
classroom.” A further objective was to em- 
phasize that radio broadcasting “can never be 
more than an adjunct to class teaching” and 
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that such broadcasts are most valuable when 
they seem to “arise naturally out of the class 
syllabus.” Chief features of the project were 
analysis of successful scripts, class preparation 
of scripts, professional criticism of student's 
scripts, and production followed by professional 
criticism. 

Nretson, ArrHUR C., “What Audience Trends 
Will Develop in '53?” Broadcasting-Telecast- 
ing (December 29, 1952), 26, 59. 

The president of a leading audience re- 
search organization predicts that about half 
of all U. S. homes will have television receivers 
within the next year, that radio listening will 
continue to diminish in evening hours but re- 
maim at its present level during the day, and 
that no major changes in programming are 
likely in either medium. ° 


SHAYON, RoBert Lewis, “FM on the Rebound,” 
Saturday Review (December 27, 1952), 28-29. 
A radio-television columnist predicts con- 

tinued growth for FM broadcasting as high costs 

and the competition of television threaten 
marginal AM broadcasters. 


Sottis-COHEN, R. T., “TV,” 
‘November 1952), 305-307. 


Social Studies, 43 


A brief review of current thought concerning 
the influence of television viewing on children, 
with a summary of recent advances in the 
development of educational telecasting. Special 
attention is called to the successful educational 
programming achieved by the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education and by Johns 
Hopkins University. 

WALKER, PAaut A., “The Job Ahead for Edu- 
cational TV,” School Life, 35 (November 
1952), 20-21, 28. 

FCC Chairman, in an address at the WOI- 
TV Television Workshop, Ames, Iowa, says 
educational television offers a medium through 
which educators may challenge illiteracy, com- 
pensate in part for the modern shortage of ele- 
mentary school teachers, ameliorate other de- 
ficiencies in educational opportunity, expand 
adult education, and elevate the general quality 
of citizenship. 

WaAsHBURN, FRANK, “The Television Panel As 
a Vehicle of Political Persuasion,” Western 
Speech, 16 (October 1952), 245-253. 

The importance of television in political 
campaigns is stressed and an analysis of the 
problems involved is given. The data for this 
article was obtained from a study of two Los 
Angeles television programs which were provid- 


ing something of a training ground for politi- 
cal speakers. The authors purpose was to de- 
termine, within the framework of these pro- 
grams, what constituted effective political per- 
suasion, and to set up a technique for investi- 
gation which might be applied to a more 
extensive study when the major television 
campaigns got under way. 

A detailed discussion of the “Nature of the 
Programs,” “Problems Faced by the Speakers,” 
and “Audience Reaction” is given. 


The author summarizes his findings by say- 
ing, “Aristotle believed that logical argument 
was the most important element in the speech. 
He did not, however, overlook ethical proof: 
sagacity, high character, and good will. To the 
TV panelist, ethical proof seems on the basis 
of this limited study, to be of paramount 
importance. 

“Is a dilemma thus created for the panel 
participant? Moderators seeking entertain- 
ment value, encourage exhibitionism and quar- 
rels. Television audiences which seek sensa- 
tionalism welcome the pyrotechnics. Yet the 
televiewers who responded to the question- 
naire penalized speakers who were contentious 
and belligerent, and were well-disposed toward 
men of ‘good will.’ Will television elect such 
men?” 


Wrrty, Paut, “Television and the High School 
Student,” Education, 72 (December 1951), 
242-251. 


Witry, PauL AND Harry Bricker, “Your Child 
and TV,” Parents Magazine, 27 (January 
1953), 36-37, 74, 76, 78. 

Of 564 hours of TV programming on New 
York City stations, the authors find 12 per 
cent directed to children. On the basis of de- 
tailed analysis the observers conclude that 
much of what children see and hear “is in- 
tended mainly for adult eyes and ears,” that 
there is not “enough real evidence as yet to 
prove or disprove the statement that reading 
suffers because of TV,” that, for children at 
least, “too much TV is like too much candy 
or cake”; and that parents must take respon- 
sibility for formulating the standards by which 
to judge TV programs desirable or objection- 
able. Some basis for such judgments are sug- 
gested by the authors. 


Woopnouse, C. G., “Let Education Speak for 
Itself,” NEA Journal, 41 (November 19532), 
488-489. 

A high school teacher of speech reports on 

a plan to acquaint the community with the 
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school’s philosophy through using a series of 
radio spot announcements prepared and de- 


livered by high school students. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A.S.H.A. Mip-CeNTURY 
Wuire House ConFrereNnce, “Speech Disorders 


COMMITTEE ON THE 


and Speech Correction,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 17 (June 
1952), 129-137. 


According to the editor of The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Therapy, this paper is one 
of those which served as resource material for 
the Fact Finding Report of the Mid-century 
White Children and 


Youth, published in the Fall of 1951. In it 


House Conference on 
are discussed such problems as the large number 
of children with speech defects, the problems 
of locating and helping these children, the 
effects of speech defects on children, the train- 
ing of speech therapists, and other problems 
and principles of interest to 
educators, and speech teachers. 


administrators, 


Backus, Ov.iz, “The Use of a Group Structure 
in Speech Therapy,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 17 (June 1952), 116- 
123. 

The “to state explicitly 
some assumptions underlying the use of group 
structure in speech therapy.” 


author attempts 


Bett, DorotHy anp E. L. Pross, “A ‘Medicine 
Bag’ for the Speech Correctionist,”” The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 17 
(December 


1952), 397-400. 
The authors list twenty-two items which 
they feel are necessary materials or “tools” 


which every speech correctionist should have 
in order to conduct preliminary examinations, 
to provide lesson materials for 
children of all ages, and some equipment for 


work with adults. 


minimum 


BERNHARDT, Karv S., “Motivation in the School 
Age Child,” Education, 72 
263-266. 

The “effective aspect of activity,” or the 
“feeling phase” thereof, has too long been ne- 
glected as source of attitudes which may be 
used in motivating the child. “A classroom 
society in which the natural drives for dis- 
covery, self-enhancement and _ satisfaction in 
development have a chance to operate” is es- 
sential if enthusiasm growing out of activity 
is to become a strong motivating force. Ef- 


(December 1951), 


fective use of this class of motivations pre. 
supposes, however, that the goal of education, 
“wise, intelligent behavior,” has been presented 
clearly and attractively to the pupils. 


De Boer, JOHN, “Some Sociological Factors in 
Language Development,” Elementary English, 
29g (December 1952), 482-492. 

A review of recent studies relating to the in. 
fluence of social class, socio-economic factors, 
bi-lingualism, and the mass media of commun. 
ication upon the development of language in 


childhood. 


FiepLeR, Miriam F., “A Study of the Socio- 
Economic Status of a Group of Public School 
Children Defects,”” Child De. 
velopment, 22 (September 1951), 193-198. 


with Hearing 
® Comparison of paired groups of hearing de. 
ficient and normal children for socio-economic 
status revealed that the children with hearing 
losses came from families having a significantly 
larger number of contacts with social agencies 
giving financial aid and health service. Com- 
pared with a control group of children having 
defective the of social 
agency contacts for hearing loss cases was not 
significantly different. concludes 
that the conservation of hearing is probably 


part of a larger public health and welfare need. 


teeth, family record 


The author 


GupRIDGE, BEATRICE M., “Is Your Community 
With You?” Exceptional Children, 19 (Janu 
ary 1953), 154-156. 

A good school public-relations program will 
prevent misunderstandings on the part of the 
community and will promote a better relation 
ship between the school and townspeople. 

The author points out that “good teaching, 
a continuing partnership between community 
and school, participation by parents and com 
munity in school projects, and turnabout pat 
ticipation by school personnel in communily 
projects and organizations, wise and effective 
use of all the media which informa- 
tion to the public” are all a part of such 4 
program in public relations. 


transmit 


Hutrzen, Lee S., “Pronunciation,” Elementary 
English, 29 (November 1952), 402-406, 413- 
\ consideration of the relation of dialect 

the teaching of pronunciation in which the 

author suggests that “the choice among pie 
nunciations for a speaker whose dialect yocab- 
ulary does not include . . . [a given new word] 
is properly determined by the phonetic strue 
ture of his dialect, and sometimes that phoneti¢ 
structure may indicate a pronunciation not 
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lo this generalization the author adds 
a caution against “the absurdity of word-by- 
word pronunciation.” 


listed.” 


Kirk, SAMUEL A., 
tally Handicapped,” 


“The Child Who Is Men- 
Exceptional Children, 

1g (January 1953), 139-142. 

The author explains and defends his point 
of view “that the curriculum of the special 
class is largely a regular curriculum similar to 
that for the normal child, but that part of the 
curriculum and the teaching ‘procedure is 
special aspects deal with 
methods and procedures adapted to the spe- 
cific learning disabilities of the child which do 
not necessarily exist in the normal child.” 


special, since the 


KkUSEN, FRANK H., “New Frontiers in Rehabil- 
itation,’ The Crippled Child, 30 (December 
1952), 12-14. 


“To restore only the patient's body is to build’ 


a cathedral and omit the spire” is the admoni- 
tion of the author. Rehabilitation is discussed 
with the emphasis on the phase of rehabilita- 
tion which includes the restoration of the 
patient to the fullest productivity. 


PALMER, MARTIN F., “Construction of One-Way 
Vision Mirrors,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 17 (June 1952), 138. 

The author describes a process for construct- 
ing a satisfactory but inexpensive one-way mir- 
ror for use in the speech clinic. 


SLAUGHTER, WAYNE B., AND GRETCHEN Mueller 
Phair, “A Complete Cleft Palate Program,” 
The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders, 17 (June 1952), 123-128. 

A summary of “the evolution and the pres- 
ent-day mechanics of a program designed to 
render services necessary for rehabilitation of 
cleft lip and cleft palate patients” of the 
State of Wisconsin, showing how this service 
can be integrated with existing services for 
crippled children irrespective of the patients’ 
financial status or geographic location.” 


SrRANG, RurH, “Language Development of Ele- 
mentary Children,” Education, 72 
(December 1951), 224-229. 


School 


Language is, 
perience. 
record is chiefly oral, he must be helped to 


in childhood, a record of ex- 


enlarge his knowledge of written language by. 


equating his oral records with their written 
symbols. As he grows older, the teacher's 
effort should be to enlarge and perfect both 


When, in earlier years, the child's . 


forms of language, and, in later years, to bring 
him to the stage of development in which he 
can reap vicarious experience from langua 
itself. ; 


Symposium, 1952, “The Therapeutic Process,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 22 
(October 1952), 667-709. 

Excellent reading for students in speech cor- 
rection but of interest to most students of 
speech. The following topics are discussed by 
the different authors: 

(1) Introduction, (2) The Therapeutic Pro- 
cess from the Point of View of Psychoanalytic 
Theory, (3) Learning Theory and the Neurotic 
Fallacy, (4) From the Point of View of Com- 
munication Theory, (5) Discussion. 

The section on the “Therapeutic Process 
From the Point of View of Communication 
Theory” by Jurgen Ruesch is especially recom- 
mended for students interested in communica- 
tion. 


TURNBLOM, MARTHA, AND JULIAN A. Myers, “A 
Group Discussion Program with the Families 
of Aphasic Patients,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 17 (December 1952), 
393-396. 

Believing that “The dynamic interaction 
between the aphasic patient and his family 
can be of vital importance in setting the at- 
mosphere and determining the motivation of 
rehabilitation,” a group discussion program 
for the relatives of aphasic patients was or- 
ganized at the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation (New York University-Bel- 
levue Medical Center). 

“The objectives of the program were (1) to 
educate and orient the participants as to the 
nature of aphasia and the rehabilitation pro- 
cess; and (2) to help them to improve their 
emotional adjustment to the situation that 
existed in their family.” 

A favorable response was received from the 
participants, “reflecting a more optimistic out- 
look, improved morale, greater assurance in 
dealing with the patient, and less overt anxiety 
related to the problems encountered.” 


WeELts, CHar.orre, “Factors that Influence Lan- 
guage Growth,” Elementary English, 2g (Oc- 
tober 1952), 348-355- 

A discussion of the speech mechanism, the 
integrative control essential to facile speech, 
and the potential influence of school life upon 
the enlargement of language control—oral as 
well as written. 








AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


David Potter, Editor 


THE DALE CARNEGIE SERVICE FILM 
STRIPS. A series of six film strips, black and 
white, approximately go frames per strip. 
Six accompanying records, 16”, 3314RPM, 
15 minutes per side. Commentary by Dale 
Carnegie on Side 1 of each record; dramatiza- 
tion of four “true-life cases” on Side 2 of 
each record. Three pamphlets available for 
each film. Highlights, Personal Program, Self 
Analyzer. AudiVision, Inc., 1939. Sale $148.50. 


“How to Gather Honey Instead of Stings,” 
“How to Get People to Like You,” “How to 
Make People Appreciate You,” “How to Make 
People Want to Cooperate,” “How to Win All 
Your Arguments,” “How to Correct People’s 
Mistakes Without Making Them Sore’—these 
are the titles of the film strips in The Dale 
Carnegie Service. 

Accompanying each film strip is a record to 
be played with the showing of the film. Actu- 
ally, it would be more accurate to say that the 
film is to be shown with the playing of the 
record because the film strips are supplementary 
to the recordings. 

Side 1 of each record is a commentary by 
Dale Carnegie interspersed with dramatizations 
intended to support the statements made by 
the commentator. The use of other voices in 
the dramatizations provides a 
commentary and offers variety. 


break in the 


The film strip which accompanies the record 
is meant to be shown with the playing of Side 
1. (Tone-beats in the recording aid the pro- 
jectionist in synchronizing the film and the 
record.) Some of the frames in each strip are 
pictures of Dale Carnegie, representing him in 
the act of delivering his commentary. Other 
frames are captions of key sentences stated by 
him, while a few are pictures of famous men 
whose words are quoted. Most of the frames are 
photographic illustrations depicting scenes in 
the dramatizations, with the pictures arranged 
in narrative sequence to suggest action. 


Getting the sense or meaning of Side 1 of 
each record does not depend upon seeing the 
film strip. Frequently the captions and pictures 
provide emphasis, and sometimes the pictures of 
scenes give a greater semblance of reality to the 
dramatizations. However, at times these illustra- 


tions are distracting and thus 
intended purpose. 

In its subject matter and composition Side 1 
of every disc is reminiscent of a chapter in 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
The ideas presented in the recordings are 
similar or identical to those in the book. The 
illustrations and other supporting material are 
similar or identical. The general style is much 
the same. 

For example, the title of the first film strip 
and record is “How to Gather Honey Instead of 
Stings”; the title of the first chapter in the 
how-to-win-friends book is “If You Want to 
Gather Honey, Don’t Kick Over the Beehive.” 
The identical illustration is used at the be- 
ginning of the record and at the start of the 
chapter; other exarnples used in the recording 
and in the chapter are also the same. Similar, 
too, is a principal generalization in both the 
record and chapter: “Criticism is useless because 
it puts the other fellow on the defensive.” 

Each of the six along with its 
accompanying film strip, emphasizes a major 
principle in harmonious and successful human 
relations as taught by Dale Carnegie. The 
main rule or “secret” expounded in each film- 
record combination is as follows: 

“How to Gather Honey Instead of Stings”: 
Be careful not to kick over the beehive, not 
to criticise. 

“How to Get People to Like You”: Become 
genuinely and actively interested in other peo 
ple, and show it. 

“How to Make People Appreciate You”: The 
secret of making people appreciate you is: 
appreciate them. 

“How to Make People Want to Cooperate”: 
Talk about what the other fellow wants and 
show him how to get what he wants. 

“How to Win All Your Arguments”: To win 
an argument, avoid an argument. If you must 
argue avoid the “acute angle” (direct clash), in- 
stead, use tact and consideration. 

“How to Correct People’s Mistakes Without 
Making Them Sore”: Always let the other fel 
low save his face. 


defeat their 


records, 


Side 2 of every record presents four “true 
life cases.” These are dramatizations of happen- 
ings in which the principles advocated on Side 
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, of the record could be applied. It is intended 
that Side 2 will be played to a class after the 
group has heard Side 1 and has seen the 
strip film. The “true-life cases,” presented 
one at a time, then serve as the basis for group 
discussion. 

The choice of cases on Side 2 of the records 
is commendable. They are realistic and typical. 
They represent problems of human relations 
in a variety of areas. The four cases on Side 2 
of the first record, for example, have these 
settings: (1) in the home, (2) in the shop, 
3) in the store, (4) in the office. 

The pamphlets available for each record are 
meant to be used by individuals in the classes 
or groups who hear the recordings and see the 
film strips. There are three booklets for each 
of the six film strip-record combinations. 


Highlights, as the title implies, is a printed 
summary of the main generalizations or state- 
ments presented in the recording and in the 
film. 


Personal Program is a booklet containing 
several multiple-choice quizzes on the content 
of the film and Side 1 of the record, with 
special emphasis on the dramatized narratives. 
It also contains printed transcripts of the “true- 
life cases’ recorded on Side 2 of the disc. A 
series of questions follows each transcript, and 
a check-list of possible answers. These are 
designed to help the student analyze the case 
and select the method with which the problem 
could best be dealt. 


Self Analyzer is a pamphlet providing addi- 
tional cases for the student to analyze. He is 
also asked to write a suggested improvement in 
handling the situation described. The booklet 
contains a page of “Approved Answers” with 
which the student may compare his recommen- 
dations. Space is also provided in the pamph- 
let for the individual to describe several of his 
own experiences involving other persons, analyze 
each situation, and record suggested changes in 
procedure if he could do it over again. 

Strictly speaking, The Dale Carnegie Service 
film strips and records are not speech films 
and records—unless one regards How to Win 
Friends and Influence People as a speech book. 
However, adult classes in which the subject of 
human relations is given special and somewhat 
separate consideration might profitably use the 
films and records. The “true-life cases” on Side 
2 of the discs should not be overlooked. The 
discussion growing out of a group’s hearing 
these cases could be the most valuable part of 


a project in which the records and film strips 
are used. 
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Any class or study group listening to Sides 1 
and seeing the film strips will need to be 
tolerant of the advertising they contain on 
behalf of the commentator and his book. It 
would also be well for them to be mindful of 
the fact that problems in human relations are 
exceedingly complex, that over-simplification 
can be disastrous, and that a literal application 
of a standard set of rules when dealing with 
such individualistic creatures as human beings 
may not always achieve the desired results. 

HERMAN H. BrockHaus, 
University of Wisconsin 


HOW TO LISTEN. A series of four silent 
film strips prepared by Dr. Bess Sondel and 
illustrated by Cissie Liebshutz for the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. Series A159-1: 


HOW TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN ESSENTIALS AND DETAIL. SVE, 
1951. 48 frames. Black and white. Sale, $3.25. 


This film strip seems to attack the problem 
of analyzing speech construction. “Seeing an 
idea” is a good concept and is well illustrated; 
however, there are two aspects of the structure 
of an idea, as presented, which are not clear: 
(1) “means to an end”; (2) “sectional.” Neither 
the script nor the illustrations make the 
author’s point clear. 

In discussing the outline, the author defines 
it as “bare structural pattern.” Later in the 
strip it is stated that anything not in this bare 
structural pattern is a detail. Does she mean 
that necessary detail cannot be included in an 
outline? 

There seems to be some semantic confusion 
growing out of her discussion of detail and 
irrelevancy. The statement that a speaker can 
change detail but cannot change essentials re- 
futes statements made in other strips which 
stress speaker flexibility in communication. 

As a first strip in listening training, this one 
leaves some essential elements of listening train- 
ing untouched: definition of listening, im- 
portance of listening; and the nature of the 
listening process. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
the strip presupposes that such materials have 
been previously presented. 

The big question of how to tell the dif- 
ference between essentials and detail seems to 
remain unanswered. In place of the answer, 
we have another discussion of speech con- 
struction. 


HOW TO DISCOVER THE PURPOSE OF A 
SPEAKER. SVE, 1951, 53 frames. Black and 
white. Sale, $3.25. 
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This strip seems to begin by discussing per- 
suasion although the author does not say so. 
In itemizing the three things a speaker wants 
from his listeners, the third one has been left 
unnumbered. 

The statement “when a speaker wants only 
understanding he is informative”’ runs counter 
to two points which have a firm foundation in 
good speech training: (1) 
definitely a part of persuasion; (2) facts can be 
persuasive. 

The author's statement, “incitive language is 
that 
purpose cannot be determined in an inform- 


understanding is 


the best clue to the purpose” indicates 


ative talk. The conclusion which adds up to 
“vou really can’t tell what a speaker's purpose 
is but if you do it is good listening” seems to 
make the whole strip rather useless. One gets 
the feeling that there is much more that could 
be said to help a listener actually determine 
purpose. 


HOW TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN FACTS AND OPINION, SVE, 1951. 
47 frames. Black and white. Sale, $3.25. 

In attempting to differentiate between kinds 
of facts, the author’s illustrations do not make 
a clear between 
observable acts. 


distinction historical and 

The statement “the competent speaker keeps 
his feelings out of the description” not only 
nullifies what is said in other strips about a 
speaker’s ‘thinking, feeling and doing,” but it 
also seems to boost the rating of human ob- 
jectivity past the point of acceptability. 

The inclusion of “prediction” seems to be 
irrelevant as presented. Opinion is narrowly de- 
fined and the definition ignores the possibility 
of interpretation of any or all facts that are in. 
Trust is handled as if the listener were auto- 
matically aware of all conditions which to trust. 
The discussion of differentiating between good 
and phony opinions has no guides as to how 
the listener is to make such a distinction. 

The entire strip emphasizes one point—the 
big difference 


between fact and opinion is 


verification. Since one of the distinguishing 
features of listening is that it is instantaneous, 
how can such verification be made_ instan- 
taneously? 

After the author does a good job of “selling” 
then makes the 


get the idea that facts are better than opinions.” 


facts, she statement, ‘don’t 


This observer got exactly that idea. 


INFORMATION: PERSUASION AND PROP- 
AGANDA. SVE, 1951. 55 frames. Black and 
white. Sale, $3.25. 


PEACHER 


The discussion, in this strip, of false state- 
ments versus opinions, leaves the listener with- 
out the necessary guides with which to make 
the distinction. In this strip the observer 
comes to the that understanding 
cannot be a part of persuasion. 

Granted that there are many definitions of 
propaganda, the author's statement that propa- 


conclusion 


ganda differs from persuasion only because it 
is “mass” appeal seems to shed little light on 
propaganda, particularly from a listener's point 
of view. Most listening is socialized and is 
therefore done in congregated groups or masses 
of various sizes. This distinguishing feature of 
propaganda, therefore, rather 
than help the listener. This strip is guilty of 
not answering the question of how to listen, 


would confuse 


Over-all Comment 

This series of four film strips is a first in the 
field of listening. As such, the author and the 
work are to be congratulated. Someone had to 
make the start; the rest of us can be chided 
both for our timidity and our lack of ambition, 
A first effort is not lost effort. 
This series can well serve as a basis for others 


necessarily a 


All in all, it seems to miss the objective. It 
is about listening; it fails to get at the answers 
to the question of how. Miss Sondel’s language 
requires somewhat of a new dictionary. Her 
approach to organization, logic, and the psy- 
chology of persuasion is perhaps too eclectic to 
be readily understood by college students and 
is certainly beyond the comprehension of most 
high school students. 

CHARLES IRVIN, 
Michigan State College 


SPEECH: FUNCTION OF GESTURES. Young 


America, 1950. 11 minutes. Suond. Black 
and white. Sale, $45.00. 

SPEECH: PLATFORM POSTURE AND 
MOVEMENT. Young America, 1949. 


minutes. Sound. Black and white. Sale, $45.00. 


When students in the beginning speech 
classes at Akron University viewed the film, 
Speech: Function of Gestures, their general 


comment was “the bad examples are good, but 
the good examples are bad.” This reviewer is 
in essential agreement 
The makers of the film succeeded ad- 
mirably in highlighting the characteristics of 
poor and inadequate gestures. The “bad ex 


with that observation. 


have 


ample,’ portrayed by a fictional “George 
Johnson,” is graphically presented with @ 
sense of good will and humor which scores 


with the student viewers. Unfortunately, these 
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same viewers are moved to laughter when 
“John,” the “good example,” with windmill 
tactics orates about the “warm gentle fingers 
of the morning sun.” Doubtless it is extremely 
dificult to obtain effective gestures in an 
artificial situation without capturing a stiffness 
or an affectation or an overly elaborate move- 
ment of the hands. Had the makers of Function 
of Gestures spliced into their film certain shots 
of well-known speakers of recognized ability 
who adequately displayed proper gesturing, this 
film would have been much improved. 

The second film to be reviewed here, Speech: 
Platform Posture and Movement, begins with 
what promises to be an interesting treatment 
of the problem of platform posture, but soon 
bogs down. For instance, too much is made 
of the proper placing of the feet, while no men- 
tion at all is made of proper posture while 
sitting on the platform or correct movement 
while walking across the platform. 

Although realizing that the makers of these 
films are attempting to stress a single aspect, 
this reviewer is of the opinion that the stress 
is sO great as to create a false impression, Thus 
a student may infer that if the speaker simply 
uses Correct gestures (in Function of Gestures) 
and wears his favorite necktie and polishes his 
shoes and makes sure that his suit is pressed 
(in Posture and Movement) he may ignore 
speech content. Obviously such impression was 
not intended, but after the showing of these 
movies, one finds it to remind his 
students of the importance of content. 


necessary 


R. H. SANDEFUR, 
University of Akron 


HOW TO LEAD A _ DISCUSSION. Schauffler 
College of Religious and Social Work, 1948. 


15 minutes. Silent. Black and white. Sale, 
$3.00. 


This film strip of eighty-one frames with 
accompanying script considers seven phases of 
group discussion: problems groups have with 
discussion, definition and essentials of group 
discussion, the discussion leader, how to plan 
discussion programs, the role of the leader in 
discussion, specific points on leading the dis- 
cussion, and the role of the group in the 
discussion. The nature of the film and script 
indicates that this audio-visual aid was created 
for use by the students of high school age, 
especially youth groups in churches. 

The treatment of the seven phases listed 
above is cursory and on an elementary plane. 


The eighty-one cartoons are amusing and help 


put the points in the narration across in a 
clear manner. The advice offered to novices in 
discussion methods is sound for the most part. 
However, the suggestion that a group have from 
five to twenty persons is rather ill advised since 
a panel in excess of five or six persons may 
become too cumbersome. The idea that dis- 
cussion should be motivated by a spirit of 
inquiry and cooperaton is effectively established. 

One serious shortcoming is the lack of in- 
formation on how to analyze and direct group 
thinking effectively. Once a problem is chosen 
for discussion it needs to be defined and de- 
limited, analyzed, various solutions suggested, 
and a reasoned development of the solutions 
and their application should follow. The film 
strip would have been more effective if a dis- 
cussion problem had been analyzed for the 
purpose of demonstration for the students. 
Some sample study guides and discussion out- 
lines would have offered specific help to dis- 
cussion leaders and participants. 


Although this silent film strip lacks the 
advantages of a moving film with sound, it 
would be of help in teaching young people 
some of the essentials of group discussion. Since 
the treatment is so brief and lacking in some 
essentials, further amplification by lecture 
would be needed to impart a fuller under- 
standing of the discussion process. 

PressLey C. McCoy, 
Denison University 


SPEECH: CONDUCTING A MEETING. 
Young America, 1952. 10 minutes, Sound. 
Black and white. Sale, $45.00. 

There are too many details of parliamentary 
procedure to be illustrated in one short film. 
E. C. Buehler, the advisor, must have found 
it very difficult to determine which procedure 
to demonstrate and which to omit. Many im- 
portant items such as roll call, special com- 
mittee reports, and precedence of motions are 
omitted. 


A few errors are noted. The chair asks for 
additions and corrections. The word “addi- 
tions” is not needed, as supplying anything 
that was omitted would be a correction. The 
chairman asks the assembly for unfinished’ 
business. The request should be made to the 
secretary who has access to the minutes. 


The film does develop interest in the subject 
and helps to present the fundamentals. It 
should be very useful when only one or two- 
class periods can be devoted to the subject. 

JosepH D. MENCHHOFER, 
Michigan State College 






























































































NEWS AND NOTES 





Jane Beasley, Editor 


The successful launching of the Speech 
Teacher designed to give added prominence as 
well as eminence to the work in speech being 
done at the elementary and high school level is 
marked in this issue by word from many of the 
major programs in speech throughout the coun- 
try. This reporting is representative but not 
complete, and it is hoped that other contribu- 
tions will be forthcoming for the later issues. 
From Passaic Public Schools, Passaic, New 
Jersey, comes word of a new Rehabilitation 
Center in Newark, which offers examination, 
diagnosis, and treatment for children with 
handicaps. The Speech teachers in Passaic have 
not only availed themselves of such services by 
referring children and parents there, but have 
also been privileged to attend monthly lectures 
followed by informal discussion periods. 


The first specialized program for teachers of 
speech and dramatics to be held in conjunction 
with the Arizona Education Association enjoyed 
an organization luncheon at the fall meetings. 
James Harvey of Phoenix, was elected president, 
Miss Ruth Evans, also of Phoenix, was made 
secretary-treasurer of the newly formed state 
group. In addition, an executive board of nine 
members was elected to formulate policies. The 
luncheon was followed by a demonstration pro- 
gram in dramatics presented to an audience of 
two hundred. 


The Seattle Speech program describes speech 
correction services available to every elementary 
child, and many junior and senior high pupils. 
This includes work with hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren, with children who have cerebral palsy, 
and some teaching of speech as an academic 
subject. 

The staff is now engaged in pilot studies to 
locate children with hearing impairment. The 
first step consisted of each child in a building 
with a pure tone audiometer. This is done in 
lieu of the usual phonograph type group tests 
that disclosed merely the cases already located 
by the school nurse. A supervisor examines the 
audiogram, investigates the child’s problem, and 
makes recommendation for medical follow-up 
and/or special education therapy. Plans are 





under way for a hearing conservation center to 
be housed in a regular school next year. Instruc. 
tion will be provided in vocabulary building, 
language auditory training, speech reading, 
speech correction, and academic tutoring. 


An important and interesting new develop- 
ment in the well-established speech program in 
New York headed by Letitia Raubicheck, Di- 
rector, and Evelyn Konigsberg, Assistant Direc- 
tor, is the establishment of two speech center 
in elementary schools to which especially dif 
ficult cases of speech-handicapped pupils are 
assigned so that they may receive daily instruc. 
tion from a special teacher of speech improve- 
ment. Classrooms and special equipment ar 
provided, and if the results prove to be as 
valuable as prospects indicate, more centers will 


be opened. 


Two members of the speech improvement de: 
partment, Helen Donovan and Laura Shapiro, 
working with coordinators and classroom teach- 
ers, provide demonstration lessons and teacher 
training conferences designed to show methods 
of development of the special skills employed 
in the speech areas of the language programs. 

Representatives of the elementary and junior 
high schools, and the Curriculum Research Bu- 
reau, are preparing a new city-wide high school 
curriculum for English-Speech Language Arts 


The annua! reports of Evanston Township 
High School, 1952, features the new speech pr 
gram, its purposes, diversified opportunities in 
drama, radio, forensics, and a description of 4 
laboratory unit which has rooms especially 
equipped or designed for the effective teaching 
of various phases of the speech arts program 
This includes a classroom constructed for publit 
speaking with a full length mirror for the 
speaker to see himself; a sound-treated control 
room for recording and playback; a small com 
ference room; a classroom for discussion, as well 
as debate preparations; special equipment when 
the room is used for make-up laboratory; 4 
dramatics art room with a portable stage; 4 
scene shop remodeled from a room formerly 


used as a cafeteria; a small office; and the audi § 
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torium where major dramatic productions are 
staged and assembly programs presented. 

In Arlington, Virginia, the speech department 
has instituted a “block” system for servicing the 
elementary schools. Each speech teacher serv- 
ices one school for a period of six weeks. The 
teacher engages in both speech 
classroom speech improvement. 


therapy and 
Parent groups 
are conducted in conjunction with each therapy 
program. Choral reading, oral interpretation, 
creative dramatics, puppetry, and radio shows 
are integrated with regular classroom work. 

Senior high students are presenting a series of 
three plays which will tour the elementary 
schools this year. This project is known as 
“Tell-A-Tale Theatre” and is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stanley Raiff. 


Elkhart Senior High School, Elkhart, Indiana, 
calls attention to its twelfth year of continuous 
broadcasting over a local commercial station. 
Twelve weeks of speech is a requirement of all 
sophomores and four advanced elective courses 
are offered at the junior and senior levels. The 
speech staff includes three speech teachers in 
the high school and three speech therapists in 
the city system. 


Cincinnati now employs a staff of nine speech 
and hearing therapists serving thirty-two ele- 
mentary schools, one junior high school, and 
three senior high schools. A handbook of pro- 
cedures complete with directions, speech and 
hearing forms, and general information regard- 
ing the program is being compiled by the staff 
for publication in the near future. 


Detroit reports 205 speech correction centers 
in its system staffed by 50 speech correction 
teachers fully qualified in speech and hearing. 
\ speech and hearing clinic is operated in con- 
junction with Wayne University where pupils 
may be referred for audiometric tests, speech 
examinations, and consultation with parents 
and teachers. Handbooks and pupils’ texts have 
been written and revised by staff members for 
all grade levels for the various speech handi- 
caps. Monthly department meetings are held 
for discussion of new materials, practices, and 
therapeutic procedures. 


Minneapolis schools are served by a staff of 
eleven speech clinicians. The staff is organized 
under a chairman selected by them. Monthly 
meetings are held for the purpose of study, 
case conferences, work on materials, exchange of 


ideas. A case history form and office record card 
have recently been revised. A research project 
being sponsored jointly by the Universities of 
fowa and Minnesota is now in process. 


Syracuse, New York, is placing major em- 
phasis on speech problems at the primary level, 
particularly advanced kindergarten and _ first 
grade. Community activities of the staff include 
work with mothers’ clubs, open house functions, 
parent conferences, adult night school programs, 
citizenship foundation programs, adult cerebral 
palsy programs. 


Arkadelphia, Arkansas, offers dramatic work 
in conjunction with the National Thespian Or- 
ganization. Of particular interest have been 
their offerings for local community and civic 
organizations. 


The above items represent the reports or 

work of the following people: 

E. Doane, Arkadelphia, Arkansas: High School 
Speech Teacher 

M. Chapman, Minneapolis, Minnesota: Speech 
Clinician 

M. Petrasek, Syracuse, New York: Speech 
Correctionist 

A. Engel, Detroit, Michigan: Department of 

Special Education 

Gross, Detroit, Michigan: Supervisor, Speech 

Correction 

E. Stevens, Cincinnati, Ohio: Supervisor of 
Special Education 

J. Whitaker, Cincinnati, Ohio: Speech and 
Hearing Therapist 

G. Wenger, Elkhart, Indiana: High School 
Speech Teacher 

W. Mitchell, Evanston, Illinois: Chairman of 
Speech Department 

M. Spielberg, Arlington, Virginia: 
Teacher 

7. Kosh, Arlington, Virginia: Supervisor of 
Speech Education 

E. Webster, Arlington, Virginia: Head Teacher 
in Speech Education 

I. Eckmann, Arlington, Virginia: Acting 
Coordinator in Junior High 

C. McEachern, Arlington, Virginia: Coordinator 
in Senior High 

J. Jeglum, Arlington, Virginia: High School 
Teacher 

R. Johnson, Arlington, Virginia: High School 
Teacher 

S. Raiff, Arlington, Virginia: Director of 
“Tell-A-Tale” Theatre 

H. Weber, Passaic, New Jersey: Speech Teacher 


H 


Speech 
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Holladay, Phoenix, Arizona: High School 
Speech Teacher 

Harvey, Phoenix, Arizona: High School 
Speech Teacher 

Evans, Phoenix, Arizona: Auditorium 
Leache1 


Miller, Seattle, Washington 


. Donovan, New York City: Speech 


Improvement Teacher 


. Shapiro, New York City: Speech 


Improvement ‘Teacher 
New York City: 
Recording Committee 
Raubicheck, New York City: Director of 
Speech 


Nebdelson, Member of 


Konigsberg, New York City: Assistant 
Director of Speech 

Hoffman, New York City: Supervisor of 
Academic High Schools 

Muller, New York City: Supervisor of 
Vocational High Schools 

Murtha, New York City: Special Teacher of 
Speech Improvement 

Zack, New York City: Chairman of Speech 
Committee 


THE SPEECH 


LEACHER 


The New York League for Speech Improve- 


ment started its twenty-first year of 


public 
service with a dinner meeting Friday evening, 


February 6th at 6:30 p.m. at the Men’s Faculty 
Club, Columbia University. The 
The League since its inception 


purpose of 
has been to 
stimulate a deeper, more intelligent interest in 
the problems of speech correction on the part 
of educators, physicians, orthodontists, dentists 
and the general public. 

Mr. Elmer E. Baker, Jr., 
The speakers included Mrs. Martha 


was in charge of the 
program. 
rurnblom, Chief of Speech Therapy, The In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation, 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, 
and Mr. Martin Sokoloff, Chief of Speech Ther- 
apy, Burke Foundation. 

Mrs. and Mr. Sokoloff discussed 
“Speech Therapy in the Metropolitan and the 


Turnblom 
smali Community Center.” 

Newly-elected officers of The League are Dr. 
Deane Finne, President; Dr. Leonard Finlan, 
ist Vice-President; Miss Margaret H. Lakenan, 
2nd Vice-President; Miss Dorothy R. McConkey, 
grd Vice-President; Mrs. Marian Primont, Sec- 
and Miss Yetta G. 


retary; Mitchell, Treasurer. 





